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characteristic that, ouce involved, 
his .emolimiul sensibility and enor- 
mous will-power drove him m lin- 
spariiiB activity on bclinlf of any 
cause lie took up. The tnrniiig-poiiil 
in his life perhaps was his appoint- 
ment tu the Lunacy Commission in 
1827. Then in 1833, after M. T. 
Sadler’s electoral defeat, he was 
invited almost, fortuitously to take 
the parliamentary lead in the Ten 
Hours campaign for women mid chil- 
dren in the textile factories^ despite 
the fact that lie bad no previous con- 
nexion with it ur any knowledge' of 
factory conditions. With that the 
pattern of bis life set firm. By the 
1840s his advocacy of the Ten Hours 
Movement and his Mines and Col 
lieries Act had made him u national 
] figure. 

He had no need to look further 
for human Italian causes. They came 


of the (ti'L-ai l]vangi.-lic,il rt-lij-imi-i 
societies, mid iumimcr.diU: other re- 
ligious iirg.ui i/a linns. No limn, savs 
Mrs llmiisennibe with uxeusuhle 
exaggeration, did more in lessen 
hiiniiiii misery or add to the sum nf 
human httppinuss. (n ftis relentless 
zeal lie noi only utnght himself m 
liecmne an effective pui'liani cilia ry 
sjieabei hui schooled hittiself la nu- 
ll utuiiil ruri. forbearance uml 
patience. 

Gii'iru the co i urns L between the 
public figure and the private man, 
one may well usk wlmt drew him n, 
u life nf Micinl reform rutlier t li.i n 
the orthodox political career which 
at the aiitsut he assumed would be 
his. Clearly an overriding mu tire 
wus his passionate sympnihy with 
the i info r tm lute, the oppressed ami 
rlie lielple-is: a sympathy which per. 
Imps hud its roots in his own soli- 
tary and unhappy -childhood. 

Another wus his -Evangelical 
outlook, Ins cuncern for the 
immortal human soul, to which his 
niillenarian- con vk nods added a 
special urgency. To these two 


them down, 
i ms puiiuu,, tempera 

^gtit^ |ti. extracts from it. coitietmwniries quentfds of Ins lutidameutui 


to lilm from all quarters and the 
_ ' poigr 

spent die rest of his life reads like 


long list of campaigns on which he 


nature. 


a roll-call of the Victorian social re- 
form movements: chimney-sweeps, 

sboe-blncks, child prostitution, urban 
sanitation, cemeteries. Ragged 
Schools, model lodging-houses, train- 
ing shins, emigration, education, 
slums, ihe Hoard of Health, a!!.. six 


central mincers of his nature one 
might perhaps add a third. For a 
mail of Shufresliury's temperament 
there wus per hups no unconscious 
attraction in a field of activity 
which gave him a personal, crusad- 
ing rule. As champion and even 
martyr for a cause he was supreme. 
But he was not a good member 
of n team and ho was unfitted for 
politics. .The compromises, shifts 
and concessions of parliamentary 
life were not for him. While his 
crotchety ■ individualism made it 
difficult for him to work with his 
no Iiiictt I and social equala, his 
Inbred sense of social superiority 
mnde it easy for him to deal witli 
the poor' and with his inferiors; 
and perl laps he ivas happier dealing 
with them. As on nristucratic 
reformer he cit joyed u unique 
position which he would scarcely 
have fouud elsewhere : and his 
social and humanitarian work gave 
him a satisfaction wliirli pnlilfcs 
could never have supplied. Religion 
and philanthropy together pmvided 
the necessary fortifications of / his 
tormented soul. As Florence 
Nightingale, remarked, grimly but 
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Child worker in a coalpit — reproduced from the First Repin t of the 
Lnnuiussi oners nj Mines, I S-f 2. 


not without some truili: '• Lord critic* 
Shaftesbury would have been in :i tarcei 
lunatic asylum if lie had not tie voice! man, 
himself to reforming lunatic lmrn 
asylums.” Jon^-s 

Cerrninly he had little sympathy give* 1 !! 
with the political aspirations of the Mrs H 
working classes. He was nil urisiu- jinn < 
crar, un anti-demuernr, uu onri-cqua- jg.jg 
/Marian. Socially lie was a paternal- jndud 
isi reformer ; in religion n middle- suliscr 
class Evangelical. Tliruugliout his lo sta: 
reforming work the significant cm- |j 0 ns i 
pliasis was on women uml children, which 
anti the moral dangers in which they threari 
were exposed mid from which they 
diould be rescued. Over the matter | jilL .| 
of the Ten Elmirs restrict ions he m-mm, 
xeeniH only once in have admitted, ii nw „. 
and ilt.it in casitiil correspniidence, ..i... 
the henefii which would accrue to 
the men. Over tile mines and colli- * *. 

ei-ies it was almost exclusively the 11,0 ..,! 
mur.it mttl pariicularlv the sexual c< , 111 
degradation that obsessed him. It eH,ly 
could in fact he un kindly said that ! 1I0,l! 
what he watt trying m do was to * e ® n 
impose n middle-class and evangel i- [**"■' lie 
cal cihic on a proletariat which did “ lir y's 
not always telish it. It was however °PP r,ii 
precisely the mural tuguinem which l| ie * 
appealed to his come ihj mi a lies and wnnicn 
enabled him t«i harness the force of for ins 
Victorian public ripinion to his cam- share 
paigns. Reform on any oilier basis shcicke 
would nave been mure slowly achiev- have hi 
™. Moreover, what saved Shaft es- uccordi 
bury From mere religiosity and made IK41 t 
hts work sensible and praciic.il was girls v 
lus constant conviction that uniil mines 
til. tier ml conditions- were unproved, nf ih L » 
ihere could be Jiule hope of nnuiil ihcir 
regeneration. diclltw 

If any Urge criticism is to be f- on e do1 
made o£ Mrs Battisco rube's excellent , c 
book it is one common to its class : . 

lives, that is to say, written by pro- P |0 Y® d , 
fessional biographers rather man wialfiel 
professional historians. The social wrlom 
and political background is nans- man - 
poienily thin, little more than a was no 
stage prop against which the ccntrul an ex< 
character displays himself in the bnry's 
round. The .studeiu of the period supposi 
will notice the occasional misdating. fiinnl 
the misspelling of a proper name, affect i 
the ascription nf a wrong office, the otherwi 
confounding of two separate Lord percent 
Live rpools, the simplified sum run ry remark 
of a coni plicated historical event in Viclorii 
P" 1 ? and unillumlntulng phrase. 

This perhaps does not inauer very 
miiclt. What is more regrettable is Normal 
that less than justice is done to Secret a 
biiat tesbury s contemporaries and ert Pet 

Freedom and 
Development 

Uhuru na Maendeleo 
J. K, Nyerere 

Tliis third major collect ion of President Njercrc’s 
articles and speeches covers the period huiiMry 
«jti8 to January 107.1 nntl presents the 'I’anainian 
leader s views on such matters ns socialism, 
economic policy, human equality, African unitv 
ana liberation, and questions iif international ' 

, ^ rMve ” ^35 - 

Allies fo r Freedom 

Blacks and John Brown 
■ Beniamin Quarles 

John Brown led t u cut v inen to seize Harpers 
■' Perry ;n V irginia in 1 85^ ostensibly to help ■ ' 
Mavra in the region. He tats raptured and 
executed. His daring act and hghtcoii s manner 
caught the imagination of abolitionists on the 
eve of rlic Civil War, and he was especially 
vuieraicil by blacks, w hq saw him as a deliverer 
1 hB book explores Btyiwn’s relations with black* 
and describes his considerable indi icncc in the 
leilt-cciiniry after his.deaih. £4-00 01 JP 
New VerJr -\ ... 


Oxford University Press 


i critics. A ivinurkuble feature of his 
1 career, in fisolf a sidelight uu the 
I man, is the patience and tolerance, 
horn of genuine respect, which his 
lon^-snffei'ing colleagues almost in- 
variably displayed towards him. To 
give one example, not mentioned by 
Mrs Ratiiscomhc; after his resigna- 
liun over the Corn Law crisis in 
1846 sonic leading Conservatives 
including Peel and Graham raised h 
subscription of £2,000 10 enable him 
to stand for Dorset, with uu contli- 
tions us to his Ten Hours campaign 
vvmcli had troubled the ministry and 
threatened to damage it again. 

Luck nf a solid historical buck- 
ground is i 111 pun. 11 11 in another way. 
However unconsciously, tliis biogra- 
phy perpel urn es die uncritical trudi- 

noiiul view of wlini is described un 
the dust-jacket as the “ appalling 
conditions of flic* mass uf people in 
em ly Vicinrian England Some 
more discrimination might have 
been nuempteri, if miiv to give 
balance and perspective to Shaft us- 
bury's work and explain some of the 
opposition lo him. When discussing 
ike exposure of conditions fur 
women and girls in the coal minus, 
lor instance, the author appears to 
shn re to the full Shnf teshu ry’s 
shocked reaction. Would it not 
have been pertinent 10 point out that 
according in the census figures for 
1841 the mim her of women and 
gills employed underground in the 
mines .UI10111] ted to only 2 per com 
of the rntitl labour force, and that 
ilieir use was alreadv 011 Lhe 
decline ? The author’s jibe at Lord 
Londonderry loses a good deal uf 
its force when it is rcniem bored that 
females had long ceased to he cm- 
ploved underground in the great 
coalfields of Durham and Northum- 
berland .for which he was spokes- 
man. The conscience of employers 
was not as block and unyielding as 
an exclusive rending of Shaftes- 
bury's speeches would lead one to 
suppose. These however are mar- 
ginal criticisms which need nut 
lifted one's appreciation nf wluit is 
otherwise a scholarly. Immune and 
perceptive study of one nf the more 
remarkable of ihe great hand of 
Victorian reformers. 

Norman Gash's bonks include Mr 
.Secretary Peel (J%/) tmt l Sir Roll- 
ert Peel if 972). 


Cciiiniy Town 

A Social Study uf Vmk, IK()l-f>l 

2!»4pp. (' jin In irfge f> diversity Press. 
Lfi. 

JACK SIMMONS : 

Leicester Past and Present 
Volume II: Modern City, J 860- 1474 
139pp. liyre Methuen. £3. 

Writing the history of towns is ail 
art which has undergo no a number 
nf tniiisfnniiuii mis. Now the "new 
iirbmi history " has arrived to make 
1 lie present body of practitioners 
seem old-fushioiied, ns they in Llicir 
turn supplanted an earlier genera- 
tion id annalists. The Victorian his- 
torians of the city Tended to parn- 
ililul exclusiveness and were highly 
aniiqunn'an. As a modern utulinrily 
has remarked, the greater purl uf 
what has come down to us from the 
nineteenth century is "u vast, sorry 
assortment of relics mid annals", 
which in some towns still performs 
a snliiury duty and keeps "a dreary 
and ludicrous vigil Only in the 
1410s did a new style ol' urban his- 
tory appear, employing a wider 
range of in uteri a Is mid approaching 
the task from fresh viewpoints. Tills 
viewpoint might be primarily politi- 
cal, as in lied ford's mid Russell's 
History of Local Gurcnnnent in 
Manchester, nr more annum ic mid 


soi i.il, .c; in ll.irkei'.s ami ll tnis’s 
- I Mcrscin.iilc I'aim in the htilnsmal 
He I’n hit iyn : St Helens /7.4W-/‘iW.- 
10 nil.' 11 1 i< 1 11 two (intsi.iiiiling ccjiii i-j. 
but ions. 

’Ike new 111 ban lii.slniy is pmur- 
I" My influenced by the demand I'm 
Maiislical precision, which is held 
to make both the new ccnnmiiir 
hisiorv ami the new .social hi. story 
more meaningful. Though not the 
first work m appear under this pre- 
stTijuimi, Stability tuul Channe in an 
lingHsli County Town inuy well he 
considered one oF its host examples. 
Alan Armstrong covers a slmrl but 
much-discussed period in mi inter- 
c.siiiigly analytical wav. The hook 
is, without doubt, higlily statistical, 
with more titan eighty tables in the 
space of little more than 200 pages. 
Dr Armstrong lias avoided such 
mailers us local politics and ideo- 
logy, social life and spoiling u veins, 
mid his emphasis is heavily on social 
structure and demographic trends. 
A wide range of sources is di-uwn 
on mid, in particular. Dr Armstrong 
bus exploited the books into which 
the census enumerators nf 1841 and 
1851 transcribed Lhe details nf age, 
■sex, place of birth, and employ mem 
of the population. His object lias 
been to ".squeeze more evidence 
from the information collected by 
the Victorians than they themselves 
had derived ami published in the 
printed census volumes; nr than 
later hisini-iuiis bud tried lo do 
This material is used to examine in 
detail migration, natural in. Tease, 
marriage and fertility, lionselmld 
structure, ns well as poverty mid 
public health. 


Tennyson in toto 


1MANCIK CAMPBELL (Compiler) ; 
Tennyson in Lincoln 
A Catalogue of rite Collection.; in 
the Research Centre. Volume 2 
121pp. Lincoln: Tennyson Society, 
tb. 

The first volume of (his catalogue 
listed the libraries of the various 
members of the Tennyson family 
which have been deposited in Hie 
Lincoln City Library on indefinite 
loan from the Farr lug ford archives. 
The seen nd volume covers the 
poet’s own works, collected, 
selected ami in individual irems. 
Tile collected ami .selected works 
are given in chronological order, 
the single Items in' alphabetical 
order according to title. Each of 
these sen ions is extremely compre- 
hensive, mid wherever necessary 
the entries are suitably annotated. 
A11 alphabetical catalogue of bio- 
graphical and critical works fol- 
lows. including books about Tenny- 
son's friends un cl contemporaries, 
and this runs to no fewer than 940 
items, many of which are of recent 
origin. Than come shorter sections 


on 1 lie music based on Tennyson's 
poems, and on the parodies of his 
works, in the last of which the 
most lethal of all the parodies— 
Swinburne's “ The Higher l’an 
theism in a Nutshell ” from The 
Heptalogia — has been missed. Tin* 
volume concludes with a lung list 
of pictures, prints, photographs .1 mi 
maps relating to Tennyson amt Jiis 
works, which range from the water- 
colour uf Old Don, one of his dogs, 
to the superb collections of Julia 
Margaret Cameron's photographs 
and Edward Lear's watercolours 
now ,it Lincoln. 

A third and possibly a fourili 
volume of this toriiiidalile under- 
taking are now in course of prep* 
am 1 ion, ami they will .cover the 
manuscript material, letters ami so. 
on. There can be no doubt that 
when the whole work is finished it 
will pi-ovide rim most comprehen- 
sive guide to Tennyson studies that 
exists; and great credit must go to 
its compilers. The present volume 
is, For these days, blessedly free 
frum misprints and contains cloven 
unfamiliar and evocative full-page 
illusTrarinus, including the " Dirty 
Monk " photograph. 


The Psychologists 

Volume 2 

Edited by T. S. Krawiec 


This second volume of autobiographies of 
well-known psychologists includes information 
on Heinz Ajisbachcr Joseph Brozck, Raymond 
B. Catlcll, Joseph Mcv. Hunt, Arthur Jensen, 
Howard H. Kemller, Robert 1-ecpcr, Gardner 
Murphy. Charles It. Osgood, Carl Pfaffinan, 
and Morris S. Vuelcs. Illustrated f6 « paper 
iWreWiE40(7f»Afr ff York ? 5 ^ 

Imperialism and 
Nationalism in the 
Fertile Crescent 

Sources and Prospects of 
the Arab- Israeli Conflict 
Sir Richard Allen 

I>raji ing upon his long carter in rhe British 
diplomatic Service, Sir Richard 4 Hen reviews 
, ihc sources and the prospects of the Arah-Wli 1 
coitlher. hc outline?! 1 he history of the people 
who have lived in and Ibught over (lie fertile 
■ Crescent for 2,000 years, and rhe roles plat cd ■ 
by the world s niajor powers. An afterword on 
1 the new situation jti the Middle Ifet discusses ' 

' ■ mfRGZrS |K T'' £,JJS w* ™' tra />*■ 


uni ot n , „ '• 

[he rapid u psurgt nf , 1 ■ 
industry. It w «c iv.,t 0 u IBKrit 

ihc .ild-csiablished, mi" 
kt V cmiiiw Whicli grew f *!: 

n* l.i lively model ate pL S- 
time Dr Ainisirong cunddtf, , 

York hv 1 .° f , 

tiuences uf IhimKut^rh^ 

extractive industries riim** 1 
with nearly 40 per cent ! fi 
crafts mid wholesale j ^2 
nade, and more than 20 w f ft 
in domestic service. ^ 

The second volume of U™ 
Hast and Present covers tht Jhi 
of the town’s modern irdunffi 
tion. It must be conceded iba ri 
greater element of change and 1) 
much broader scope of the di« # 
sum make for a more inttrcui 
siory. and Jack Simmon; fut j 
knack of recounting it in atiranii 
style. . 

There are still plenty of ha.d[itj 
ami uguves to chew on, but iba 
.ice incorporated into u »mM| 
flowing narrative, rather than fop 
mg, as in Dr Arrasi rone’s study, d 
obtrusive' mid somewhat impdi 
able kernel of 'it. Profe* 
Simimins’s treatment Is basical 
institutional and environmental,!! 
ilia piers revolving round the to.-.u 
growth, its buildings, stifti 
schools, colleges and tnuwun 
though nor overlooking the ptojii 
nf Leicester themselves, their hot 
ing and health, and the cUtenjj 
uf ilic problems of cungvMion <S 
uglificaiioil. 

Leicester in this period adde 
footwear and engineering toluol 
hosiery trade, and an this basis gi# 
into a moderately large indued 
city of more than 280,000 — didt 
ilmn four times the population; 
I860. But, Professor SimoM 
remarks, everything, including 11 
origins uf iL.s industries, w«oa. 
sum 1 1 scale. There is, he ajt 
"nuiliing grand in tin* histuryi 
Leicester ”. Visitors are ant to m 
it a dull city, and Winston Chum! 
rejected by its voters, had reawi 
growl at the mention 0/ its ^ 
" Beastly place, Leicester." 

Dull Leicester may be, deficient! 
fine architecture and scenery, q 
preposicrous in its gothic cw( 
tower of 1868; but Proles 

.Si in mm in's sympathetic seal 

succeeds in bringing It to hie ^ 
making its story a pleasure to t(« 
In the end an understanding ot q 
city and its life is gained u»j 
well lje more valoaWe than all 
precision offered by an arinH 
statistics, It is fortunate Ml 

history there is plenty of 
both the traditional and tne to 
they are complementary 
competitive atiproaclicx. * 3 
mailers only Is tnat each, as *3 
excellent of its kind. 'n 

_u 


Geomorphology 
in Environmental 
Management 

An Introduction 
R. U. Cooke and 
John C. Doornkamp 

In relating gconiui pholugy in management of 
die environment this textbook oilers a new 
approach to 1 lie study of the subject . 1 1 
concentrates on such practical problems as soil 
erosion, flooding, landslides, and perma-iiost, 
and it includes many case studies. The book 
should interest students ofagrieulture, soil 
science, land management, land planning, 
geology, and civil engineering, as well as 
gcomorphologists. fit paper co vers 4-3-50 

Upland Kenya Wild 
Flowers , 

aTd.Q. Agnew ' 

5* ^ supplies a need for a concise work on 

d iS" !Cr \V$ ,w ?“ «?« interesting regioii 
uf Last Africa. Although « riuen principally fur 
hose parts o! Kenya above 3,000 feet altitude, 

11 VjiH.bc found useful Hirouglioiu the counirv 
and 111 neighbouring Uganda and Tanvaliia, ' 
including the major game parks. £7*75 


The Origin of 
Landscapes 

A Synthesis of Geomorphoj Q 
H. F. Gamer 

Tliix bonk, intended primarily for advanced ,^ x 
imdergr jdiialc or beginning graduate sju« j 

in departnients of geology and geography 
represents ilic first major rrasscMnwnt « ; 

geuiiinrnhulugical theory for Iialfaiwitur *^ ^ 
It incur pore tes the must recent thmkmg P . 
tectonics with an environmental anproato . 
analysis oflandlbrm origin that is both 

11 iwlital it c and quantitative. Illustrated i 

nUPNev ) or k 

Nonverbal ^ -.5; 

Communication 

Readings with Commen tajiL 
Edited b y Shirley Weitz ^ 

This is a collection ofsignibcant | 

in live areas of non-verbal 
section is preceded b> an nitrodoctwL^g; j 
i lie area am! discussing the Kohxii® . 

A gix>d sampling ol lhcqrcl j ^5 | 
perspectives is' represented. Mlostra /*- ■ 

paper covers £i'tjo O UP Are’ 1 ,,r 
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1 .-as at Canihridsc in »liu 
lilies I used to attend ihe 
1 - lectures »»f Sil Arthur 
' Couch prnfcsMU ut English 
i ‘.. even lltouiiii I was nut 
Yaking an English Tripos. 

‘ .J in old-fashioned typo ot 
ikttcis with a lui of white 
i.luiid check suit nntl a larqe 
lie His hands, as I rueull. 

•. trembled when he soriecl 
notes. A far cry indeed 
- Leads and other Eng Lit 
'•toners to coin©, both in hi* 

. ind in the matter of Ids 
\„ Almost the only thing I 
ijber about them was that one 
Xdid with the words: And 

^ there were no gentlemen in 
■ M ”. As I bad never seen, nr 
, ra d, Shakespeare’s play The 
itaileffien of Verona. I had 
jfi whai heinous offence led 
devastating judginoni. liui 
phrase echoed in my mind 
.; | heard of Peter Fleming's 
jat the age of sixty-four, in 
r,| 1971, following on the 
£ of his younger brother. Ian. 
im' August, six years earlier, 
ft brothers were indubitably 
gentlemen — though in dcci- 
’1 different terms— and their 
prance from the snciul 
left a gap which was to 
■to unfilled. Tills might seem 
lenreme statement. After all, 
v n u the major public sell tads 
tone to be filled, and clubs like 
Hi and Brooks's and Prnn’s to 
r<t more or less. The grmisc- 
.n are not left empty, and grey 
ver* still adorn Ascot. It Is not 
i litre is any shortage of gent- 
MHjuiw me contrary. TI10 
a about the Fleming brothers 
-ii ihey believed in being gent- 
:x ana it is this true passion 
- tie role which, with tlieii 
seems to have disappeui’- 
i Filer’s performance wax ilic 
■t conventional of the two— a 
.]iry gentleman, subscquently 
tt Colonel ", addicted to shoot- 
Mud riding, a mighty traveller 
iMtioor man, habituaMy hrown 
1 berry; Fan's rhe more exotic. 

>1 realized to a great extern 
MNdy through his faniiiu* 
Merer. James Bund, who knew 
wbing there was to know 
si food and Iced drinks a ml 
Wtte% where 10 buy tire bust 
!™ " a, s and boot-trees, a con- 
*•* Precious sumes and 
women. Wire todav 
&) to- ull this lunibk*, 
j? Dn his own behalf, nr in a 
The unswer, 1 four, is nu 
1 An advertisement in the pu- 
' colVDin of The Times fm 
M paragon would certainly 
■l m some weird replies, but I 
3 ffy “wh if any of tlrem 

LlV u J fflc, " m, J- nL,! " - ,n whai 

^required to be worth U u inter. 

f 1*** fjrcum stances, the quus. 

a«ir Br f? ,,er m,,sl llav, ‘ 

, 2, „ diff ‘pities to the liu-r- 

}, 2 0rs of both hint burs. In 
« stl, ' c and skilful 

* PearL T/ ' e Sun *W Times. 
bn if rso J> was chosen, and 
a J 1 thou Bi 11 was U 
^ hi an ^“ t0 . the . extent that 
vt For p 0 pra “ ,ca hle— revealing 
Duff Hart-Davis, u 


The gentleman vanishes 


By Malcolm Muggeridge 


giitlsi.u uml the sun ut his closest 
■ friuml, Rupert llait-Duvis, is the 
choice. It seems to me to be equally 
siiiic noils. Thu sort of professional 
job which Pcurson did on Ian 
would scarcely have worked with 
I’uter, and so it was better in have 
siimeonu who knew him intimately, 
had access through his father to ull 
available material and loved him 
dearly, but in the hero-worshipping 
relationship of, first a boy, then a 
young man, looking up ro a god- 
fa the 1 and family friend who wax 
funums and successful and ulin- 
geihei- a hero nf his time— in his 
rime. 

It is an illusion to suppose that 
appreciative biography is neces- 
sarily less perceptive and interest- 
ing than the hostile kind. Some nf 
the best biographies we have are, 
if not adulatoi-y, ar any i a aie deeply 
a f fee lion a re —as, Mrs C.as [cell’s 

Charlotte Bronte. Carlyle's Sterling, 
not to mention Boswell — whereas 
the Lyttnii Strnchev school has 
already largely fizzled out, includ- 
ing. especially, the works of the 
founding father, which 1 should 
imagine most people today find 
quite mirenduhie. In fairness 1 
should add tliui the only biogrnpliy 
I ever wrote myself— of Samuel 
Butler, the author of Eretvhon and 
The IVajJ nf All Flesh — was hostile 
lu tlie point of being venomous. 
Actually, it was Rupert Hart-Davix 
whu, with mnny hind words and 
apologies, returned the manuscript 
to me, un behalf of Jonathan Cupc, 
as being uu publishable. Afterwards, 
another publishing lumse brought it 
out. 

Duff Ilarl-Davis’s affectionate 
attitude towards his subject helps 
him to convey the great charisma 
JNMer Fleming ohviuuxly had, and 
which seems to have captivated 
almost everyone who knew him, 
whether in the flesh or in his early 
writings. The only small disadvan- 
tage is t lint it leads at times in 
wimi seem to he deliberate reti- 
cences, mid tliis after the reader's 
curiosity lias liven stimulated, 
which i* vaguely irritating. For in- 
stance, Mi- I lari- Da vis writes that 
in May, l ( J2(>, the Fleming family 
was unexpected ly increased liy the 
arrival nf a baby girl called 
Amaryllis, whom live, Peter Flem- 
ing’s mother, a willow since 1917, 
"said she had adopted”. Surely in 
such a case mure should have been 
said mi less— preferably the latter. 
Another remark that struck me ns 
being un necessarily thrown out with- 
out any sequel is apropos Ella Mail- 
lart, known ns Kiui, a Swiss travel- 
!er with whom Peter Fleming 
walked Fnini China to India. “ Un-" 
furiunutcly (as it turned oat) ”, Mr 
ilurl-Uavis writes, Peter took it 
into his head in lease his wife 
Celia, "by pretending lie had been 


HUFF IfAItT-DAVIS : 
Peter Fleming 
A Bioginpliy 
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greatly taken with Kini— u juke 
that was in cause him much cmhar- 
1 assure nt later. *’ How, when or 
why embarrassed is never 
explained. 

Of relations between the two 
brothers. Purer ami Inn, Mr H.irt- 
Davis perfectly properly takes the 
view that they weie affectionately 
disposed towards one another tii 
tire end. and disciiuuts stories of 
rivalry between them. If they met 
only occasionally, and then at a 
club 01 restaurant ruthcr than at 
one- or other of their homes, that 
was because they preferred it so. 
One uf the illnstratimis in Mr Min i. 
Davis’s biography is of a shriire 
Peter set up after Ian's death con- 
sisting uf his picture in a nest of 
Bond books. A t the same 1 i me, 
Peter is quo Led as saying that lie 
regarded Ian’s books ns “ tosh ”, 
which did not prevent him from 
very humanly jumping un anyone 
who disparaged them. Tlmx he 
wrote a letter— quoted by Mr Hart- 
Davis— strongly objecting to some 
remarks of mine oil the subject, 
nntl particularly taking exception 
to eei tain disparities between how 
they appeared in The Observer and 
in the American magazine, Esijiiirc. 
His conclusion— rather nasty, I 
thought— was that my motive had 
been to collect “ two handsome 
fees instead of one ”, which was 
patently absurd because tlie Bond 
remarks appeared in the course of 
a monthly article on hooks I have 
been contributing m Esquire For 
years past, while at that time I was 
likewise u regular contributor, 
under con tine t, to The Observer. 
whose 'standards of payment, as I 
think most journalists would uuree, 
are tun unduly munificent. I dare- 
say I should have been more care- 
ful and considerate, but I have 
always rugurded the Bond books, 
and the films bused un them, ux a 
sort of Etonian version of Micky 
Sjiillunc — a stylish celebration of 
violence, snobbishness and sex. 

Whatever trifling criticisms mav 
lie made ol Mr Harl-Dnvis's hand- 
ling or hi.* subject, tliey dn not 
seriously detract from what is essen- 
tially a competent, well-written raid 
interesting biography. After ull, it 
is not easy to take a period folk 
hero— which is whai Peter Fleming 
was— and make him seem relevant 
and worth writing about in the 
climate of a quite different age. A 
good example of the difference 
this coolly recorded incident : 


Ihe xluri of hi* f j nzi I half < ;■! 
lunii) was iniLTi tipicil bv the Gen- 
eral I Strike of 1926. In mi old, luifrT- 
co Inured car procured from tEre 
anccstral stable m Joyce Grove lie 
set ciiii every morning .soon after 
first lighr for Reading Gaol. There 
he collected copies of tire- Govern- 
mem newspaper tire* British 
fjnzvite wl licit Ire ferried m Swin- 
dun. mi-ii ted with a riding cmp. . . . 

Imagine if anything uf lire* kind 
happened today I Thunder [nun ihe 
Lahuiir trenches, Naiionivide up in 
urni.x, PininriUKii im die rampage*, 
dun uncial ions in tlie Mirror, to up 
Questions? neither 10 bold nor 10 
hmd, Scunlnn Ago nix lev. A tiding 
crop — jnxi i mug i lie ! 

Pciei F Join lug's success wax 
really pliuriomemd; he excelled all 
along the line, equally at school nntl 
ii Oxfui'd. Ed i fur of /sis, a first in 
his finals, distinction m the OUDs. 
A best-xullei in his early twenties 
with Brazilian Adventure, lire siury 
of a quest fur tlie missing explorer, 
foluirel Fawcett, followed tip by 
two others, One's Company and 
Nett's frtnn Tartary : marriage In a 
charming and gifted actress, Celia 
Johnson; in line fnr tlie odiiur.ship 
of The '/'lines if he happened to 
want it, and anyway a highly 
regarded special cnrru.s pun dent and 
contributor or fourth Jeudeis, of 
dreadful memory to a former edi- 
tor ol Punch — the job, incidentally, 
he really should have had, as f 
used Lo reflect, looking out of the 
window, and enviously into the 
office of the News of the World 
over rhe way. 

When the Second World War broke 
out, Peter Fleming had u com mis- 
sum in the Grenadiers and contacts 
with special Intelligence branches. 
He seemed a natural for a war, and 
might he expected to emerge dL the 
end covered with decorations, to 
settle down and write the most 
successful win book ever. Curiously 
enough, this did not happen. 
World ly success depends on being, 
as it were, in sync with the contuin- 
porury scene, and it was at this 
point (hut Fleming begun tu get out 
of sync, never to get properly in 
again. After h series of rnther crack- 
pot adventures in Norway and 
Greece, an assignment under CHQ 
Home Forces during the invasion 
score, and one nf those ludicrous 
mission* Intelligence brunches have 
n way of dreaming up, he settled 
down to deception-planning in India 
and tlie Fur Gust, and ended the 
war as lieu tenant-col tine I with >1111 
OBE. Tire mission in question whs 
to visit Italian prisoner-of-war camps 
in North Africa with a view to 
recruiting anti-fascist guerrillas. 
The trouble with 1-men, as. with 
newspaper proprietors, is that tliey 
tend tu believe their own funtasies. 
Of course there were no Italians 
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in ilu- cntiijis. who named in fight 
agiiiiiM MuxMilini. nut because they 
nil I lived rlre-it Ducc, hut In-tmue, 
having ntiiiuiged in extricate ituui- 
sulvi'x limn the war, they had no 
tiurey for resuming upur.11 in ns nu 
lhu otlre-i side. Eulvniff's iirinv, 
even more than Dad’s, is lire ten".* 
syndrome. 

It was in con nee tin n with l-’luii 
ing’s deception work dun I was 
Miininiiiied frai 111 l.mirL-tn.-u Manures 
tu Cairo to coiifer with him. As u 
S|!iirimis vice-consul I earned □ 
diplomatic bag ami wore civilian 
clothes, hut he was resplendent us 
a major. We met in the long since 
demolished Shepherds Hotel. He 
gave lire* an impression of being 
somehow frozen or varnished over, 
but wax (nhunvi.su mosi amiable, 
We were ro await the arrival of the 
head of his service. Brigadier Dud- 
ley Clarke, who wax supposed 10 be 
arriving any minute from I'ngland, 
lie having, ns Fleming put it, God- 
high priority. Actually, he was 
delayed, uml 1 only caught a 
glimpse of him, but I duly planted 
sonic deception material about 
Allied p luns in the burs and stews 
nf Lniireni;o Marque* when I got 
buck there, with what result, if 
any, I have 00 idea. It rather sur- 
prised me that, apart from one uc- 
Lnnwlcrigcirrem, Dudley Clarke is 
iiumemtoncd in Duff , Hurt- Davis’s 
book.- I always understood that he 
was the originator and iuspirer of 
the deception service to which 
Fleming belonged — whai wo used 
in call A-force. 

Will Peter Fleming he remem- 
bered and his. bonks continue to be 
read ? I i-athcr doubt it. thuugli the 
extraordinary, and 1 should say 
sick, vogue for Bond is likely to 
ensure a place in die social his- 
tories for lun. The folk heroes who 
survive best tend tu be, like Byron 
mid Casunnva and T. E. Lawrence 
mid Oscar Wilde, essentially vicious, 
which Peter Fleming ninat "emphati- 
cally was not. On the contrary, he 
was an honourable, brave intelligent 
and girted mail ; in fact, an authen- 
tic gentleman, but just nt rhe lime 
when the genie had become obsoles- 
cent and out of fashion — which gives 
his story a Cervantes slant. To his 
mother. Eve, by all accounts u very 
tiresome woman, lie behaved impec- 
cably : for instance, sitting steadily 
in court through an embarrassing 
case which involved her being 
accused in her seventies nf enticing 
the Marquis of Winch ester, aged 
ninety- three, away from his I’ur.see 
March ioiiess, Bapsy Pnvi-y. aged 
fifty -four. As for his writing, I 
scarcely know. As it happens, I 
never cared much for it, unv more 
ill an his Fourth Leaders made me 
laugh, but there were plenty of 
people, including 'most of the lead- 
ing critics of the time, who praised 
it to the skies. So we shall see. In 
any case, there will be for die 
record this affectionately sympathe- 
tic account of him and his life and 
work. 
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Cambridge 

university 

Press 


Contrasting 

Communities 

English Villagers in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries 
MARGARET SPUFFORD 
This book is a 'total' history of the 
economic, educational and religious liFe of 
three contrasting communities in Eastern 
England from 1 524 to 1 700. For the First 
time in English, a picture 'in the round’ 
is provided of ail aspects of village life. 

£7.70 net 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE • 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
OCCASIONAL PAPER 33 

Production Conditions 
in Indian Agriculture 

A Study Based on Farm Management 
Surveys 

KRISHNA BHARADWAJ 

Thif, study investigates some aspects of 
product ion conditions in Indian 
agriculture on the basis of reporls 
published in Hie Studies in the Economics 
of Farm Management. 

Hard covers £4.00 net 
Paperback £ 1 .76 net 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE" 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
OCCASIONAL PAPER 42 

The Steel Industry 

International Comparisons of 
Industrial Structure and Performance 
ANTHONY COCKERILL in collaboration 
with AUBREY SILBERSTON 
The first of a series which sets out to 
examine the connection between 
industrial structure and performance in the 
original members of the EEC, Britain, the 
USA, Canada and Japan. 

Hard covers £4.00 net 
Paperback £2.00 net 

. SOCIETY FOR OLD TESTAMENT STjUDY 
MONOGRAPH SERIES 3 

The Meaning of ‘Mma’ 
in the Old Testament 

A Study of Etymological, Textual and 
Archaeological Evidence 
PATRICK H. VAUGHAN : 

A sltidy of the Hebrew word bSmi which 
is used frequently in the Old Testament. to 
describe cultic sites and has commonly 
been translated as ’high place'. 

£2.26 net 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 5 

The Agricultural 
Systems of the World 

An Evolutionary Approach 
D.B. GRIGG 

A study of the present characteristics and 
distribution of the majoi\ agricultural ’ 
systems of Ihe world -shifting cultivation, 
wet rice cultivation, pastoral nomadism, 
Mediterranean agriculture, ranching and 
large-scale grain production. 

Hard covers £8.60 net 
Paperback £2.50 net 

CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY S 

Family Structure in 

Nineteenth-Century 

Lancashire 

MICHAEL AN DERSON 
A paperback edition of Michael Anderson's 
sociological study of the impact of urban- 
industrial life on the kinship of the working 
classes of nineteen! h- century Lancashire, 
'...an intellectual feast of the finest kind.' 

Sociological Re view 
Paperback £2.76 net . 
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Allegories and epifannies The unfrozen North 


By Susannah Clapp 


New Writers XI 
SVEND AGE MADSEN: 

T lie Judge 
DAVID MOWAT: 

Four Stories 
T, M. IIENEGAN: 

The Green Fields Gone 
221pp. Calder and Boyars. £2.95. 


An Englishman, an Irishman and h 
D ane meet, as contributors, in the 
fmges of New Writers XI. Sventl 
Age Madsen’s “The Judge” is a 
nine-page enigma. A man tor, per- 
haps, a woman) describes Ills 
lonely sojourn on un is land. His 
Only companion has, it seems, been 
murdered: investigation of the 

crime appears to be iiis responsibil- 
ity. Prom the beginning the threut 
Of allegory hover's over the srorjr. 
The doit 1 ness and painstaking 
thoroughness of his researches — he 
rum magus in the corpse, stakes off 
part of the seabed, nnd looks up 
trees for dues — support the sus- 
picion that something more than 
mere murder is afoot. And, consider- 
ing the lofLy aloofness of the imp 
xatnr, it's perhaps fortunate, fur 
Lint and for us, that he found some- 
thing to do. 

David Mowafs four stories are 
strange, arch sketches or isolated 
oddities. In “ Colin ”, a nine-year- 
old film director — complete with 
secretary and toy cigarettes — is 
seen falling into puddles and giv- 


ing nil L-liihoiiiie expii.itMUi of his 
theory of “ pure action **. Acknow- 
ledgment of human ridiculousness 
makes “ Colin ’’ inure sympathetic 
[haii the -two siorios which follow: 
the fir*t ithoiit n pliiln.sopliical 
juggler and his metaphysical 
friends, the second about a wan- 
der et caught in 14 amnio lie 

glooms ”, The final study, ill which 
n buj'ud woman wonders if she 
would like her lover holier if he 
smoked and wcie less artistic, is 
intriguing — as if sn a idled from the 
centre of u novel. 

J. M. Henegan's "The Green 
Fields Gone ” takes the dubious 
and unwieldy form of a_ cmifes- 
sioital cure. A silly-sounding hjih- 
lvst pops LSD into the mouth of 
die odtUy-n.mied Emmet and, apmi 
from o ecus ion h I probings a I mut 
fiimil.v mid gttih, loaves him to j'iitd 
his own answers by wilting it all 
down. What emerges is a sprawl- 
ing, word-playing, heavily fain i liar 
analysis of Irishness. Steering him- 
self through his memories and 
guilts with the aid of subtitles such 
as “Oedipus Wrecks” and “ Epi* 
fanny”, Emmet comes up, unsur- 
prisingly, with a possessive mother 
and a fiddle-playing fighting father. 
His childhood was all apple- 
scrum ping, First Com tiuin I on mid 
being fumbled by the priest; his 
youth spent among 14 golden- 
creamed Dublliipinis ” and con- 
stantly roaring loins. Very nice 
some of Ids memories arc- too, hut 
not strong enough to justify his 
bellow of bardic hilarity ; 

Now that you’ve called your 

mother n cunt, 

You are a poet, in the heel of 

the hunt. 


By Norman Shrapnel 


arc scifier in impact. " She’s nut 
bad, isn't old Gladys, after nil 
one defused character s.ivs 


hi 


rim.LIS BENTLEY : 

More Tales of (he Wesl Hiding 
2ir*pp. Gollanrz. £2.30. 

EDIVIN SAMUEL : 

The Man Who Liked Cals 

and Other Stories 

178pp. Valle n tine Mitchell. £2.95. 

A little alarming, one might think, 
to find Phyllis Bentley celebrating 
her eightieth birthday with a new 
set of stories as implacable as 
these. The first establishes the pat 


another. It sounds almost like 
capitulation. 

We all know by now ilmt the 
emotional life of the West Hiding 
is much like everywhere else:' yet 
it would be wrong to dismiss nut 
nf hand such highly professional 
exploitation of u pathetic fallacy. 
Miss Bentley has shrewd if some- 
what theatrical insights into human 
behaviour, with or without a York- 
shire accent, and her narrative 
vitality can only be envied by more 
fashionable writers. On iliu evi- 
dence of The lYJmi Who Liked Cats 


something of ihi s s!Orv.i l .|| in# r 

ci.Jarily a m | skill H 

ltd wi n Samuel, who 
couldn-i ],e accused «f - ^ 
l ism. 


of pirotU 
l.ord Samuel seems bet on t, 

m-s.ng Ins considerable Jifif'S 
fieiizy of cosmoHitanim V:-! 

wiihtm* turning a hair 


tourist's Stvilzerfand* 

A us tin I in, from earth “™I 


fHL&ftarig 


du.ics, i,-«r s «y*s,' 

deep Wlthout vemurin * to 


me.se. j ue him L-Miiuusues me p<u- _ 

Enemas of promise 

slips in a rliird, as artfully con- J-'l VUJIJV 


Spirit of 1943 


By Thomas Sltippey 


LO THAR- GUNTHER BUC11IIEIA1 ; 
U-Boat 

Translated by J. Maxwell 

Brownjohn 

480pp. Collins. £3. 

U-Boat starts with a map of the 
submarine U-A and a list of her 
crew. The author's claim to have 
written a novel but not a work of 
fiction means essentially that the 
men are factitious but -the map is 
nor, b conclusion that .the rest of 
the book bears out. It e.viuces mid 
even communicate? a genuine in- 
terest In trimming and compen- 
sation tanks, in how to hang iiflio 
ship on her poriscopc by balancing 
vodunia and buoyancy, in air-induc- 
tion .valves and potash cartridges 
and ail the rest of the submarine 
{paraphernalia. But against tills 
background irhe characters live 
most when -simply functional, The 
captain and chief engineer have no 
names, only jobs; the ratings' pri- 
vate lives ®re present only In 
streams of obscene anecdotes, tlio 
moral of which is that, “for long 
periods, life oil board Is monot- 
onous''; and such feelings as they 
have are expressed in terms of 
belch, gob, and vomit. 


JL 


THE £5,000 BOOKER PRIZE 

for fiction 

Shortlist 

KINGSLEYAMIS 
Ending Up (Jonathan Cape) 

BERYLBA1NBR1DGE 
The Bottle Factory Outing (Duckworth) 

NADINE GORDIMER , 

The Conservationist (Jonathan Cape) 

STANLEY MIDDLETON 
Holiday(Hutchinsdn) 

CP SNOW 

InTheir Wisdom (Macmillan) : 

^iWfnnerwiii be a 





rL-alcri as a tripwire on a cliff path. 
As she starts she goes on— and 
with a composure that would make 
Maupassant wince. 

There Is violence and violence, 
and Miss Reutley's is essentially 
the older, literary sort in whicn 
blood may he as red as it is 
painted but is not really the stuff 
to be found In veins, pathologists' 
lest tubes or court cases. As » 
regional novelist who eelebrutes 
the West Riding with pride, she 
clearly feels no need to apologize 
for the emotional content of what 
the blurb calls 44 full-blooded tales 
of business rivalries and sexual jea- 
ousies, even of murder and mild- 
ness ", 

There are few ambiguities or 
half-shades in Miss Bentley's world. 
She deals with well-heeled men in 
the cloth trade whose emotions are 


By Janies Booth 


OAVIR ELLIOTT : 
Pieces of Night 
228pp. Gollancz. £2.75. 


days on raisins and ani-infw.4 
sugar, and then, bursting out ^ 
her dress caked with excrement] V 
seduces him (he is now eigluj. Lj'er 
Ue is fobbed off on an bum aF 


uncle who give him regular estim*! 1 fiction. It aims at narrow in- 

•it his next foster home lie ij r* * " •'* 

quired .to clear un the men 4 
another aunt who has suffered a 
exploded gu.t " and slu'Ls from Ita 


A young child struggles in vain exposed hues tine into a rubber to 
against the insanity inflicted on him liven the tyres on his new red hilt 
by a cruel adult world. The narra- 
tor is the child himself, now grown 
up, the yet e run of numerous asylums 
and prisons. He draws his’ own 
moral: “The blame goes nowhere. 

There were ton ninny people,” 

These “people" do not, however. 


flON 
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lie professor’s wife 


Impassioned birdsong 


Israel! Davies 

,i| IKK/ : 

IVeidenfehl and Nicolsuu. 


columns 

J comparatively late in life. 

ti.ni novel that docsii i imm; 
■ i ii rather as if a pacifist bad 
■f.-. ij swallowed his principles. 
• ro the trenches and Ijeen shui 
,' oo his first raid. The sense 
;., mie <s and regret is exaccr- 
. ' a Alvarez returns from Ins 
f-aional skirmish still breath- 
i 1 ji gravely wounded. II ers i s 
,:, S odiJ novel, or even the rich 
L# ol otherwise unusable pas- 
idcas and characters many a 
tk man has boiled up iiitn tlmt 
iMt minestrone culled “ gond- 


& 


>, and achieves only u suh- 
j nciness. The Alvarez l-ohi- 
|r mi« 4 in Beyond All This 
‘'mould have been among Hie 
L ntrciless in pointing nut the 
iii thinness of texture, iliu 
l«doff Utility of much of its 
m, ihe way in which ils few big 
(mpations stalk ali over Iin 
txitrs, squashing them flat. 


appear us people: only us agents of 
iffering — i ho nuirution is str icily 


explode almost nt once. Onlv the 
ardent copiophiliac could call th!| 
bonk enjoyable. 

Nor is it, despite Us serious theme, „ 

a serious book. The , scaiology another Alvarez is in 

"i"du»h and literary. The fim-penm ^ here, one who is prepared i» 
mirriMivc viewpoint is badly com 
promised. At one point Ux 
i in mi tor remarks; 44 But paiu ii v 
puin, mid very young children knoid 
more tliun we think they dn."Wh«| / 
in his life of asylums and prison 


lend iliu f(il cc nf (lie.- nuriutnr', vnku 
in sullen rejections of the uc.idi-nifc 
'■[**. liif literary life, luve-tife. 

C'hurles Slone, lii.s middluaged pro 
ifsM.r uf Kiiglish at a univeisiiv 
which might as well be Oxford, ii a 
.siuini* lurgel, and Sam Green, die 
Jewish postgraduate student, a con- 
venient dab hand ul knoikiug I lie 
chocks suvny from under high an 
ond iis professional devotees. (Sam 
and Alvnrez conspire to dispatch die 
an of hiography, for example, in u 
phrase : “ One man’s life and work 
iransfnrmcd into auntlier’.s lifework. 
Wliai tedium.”) Disillusion rules, 
with Sam's re nunc inti mi of learning 
paralleled first by Charles's own 
icgilimiuc doubts, and then by the 
demolition uf the old boy's morale 
out mi the highway, where be is vic- 
timized by a gang of inn-up illegiti- 
mates. 

Audition is hy now shifting, how- 
ever, lo Charles's wife lulie, the only 
character whose motives still offer 
scope for speculation, and whose 
possibilities do not yet boil down in 
a straight, choice between rather 
dingy alternatives. Julie is a Ger- 
man girl in her early thirties, and as 
yet unblemished, even by her early 
sufferings at the hands of the Rus- 
sian Army, her subsequent removal 
to England, a miscarriage, and fin- 
ally two children by the besnued and 
incredulous Charles. 

Bui something within is wrong: 
it is Germany, and the loss of her 
I'a l lit- r, ii pastor quietly eliminated 


by ihe \\i/i , dining iliu tLr man 
Lwdighl. jin, taking naive .Sadi .is a 
lover, she embarks <m ,, cum so of 
sex mi I i In.- ra py which reveal-, use If 
al Iasi, with Sam disi.irded, as 
a self-directed exorcism. Julie suc- 
cumbs in the spiritual sickness imtc- 
patented hy Hans Casimp nvti.n's 
more sin- is pregnant aguim, and 
lakes herself off lo a German inonii- 
lain clinic, nut Uy rehabilh.nwl isS 
mnusreis. By a cum plica Led process 
of treble- 1 hi ilk involving purgative 
mx wiih Kiiri. a drug-addicied 
-‘guiltless” German, and the ahun- 
ing of the child, who may he Sam's 
or Charles’s, she convinces herself 
that the ghosts have been laid along 
with men, and returns in the chill 
bosom of a wondering family. 

Lesser writers, strangely, have 
been able to bring this kind of pint 
briefly to life. But the deep dis- 
satisfactions at the heart of ibis 
book seem doomed to express them- 
selves in unsatisfactory ways : " a 
current flickered along the tracery 
nf her nerves like St Elmo's fire " ; 
“ bis mother’s face lit up sud- 
denly like Guy Fuwkes night.'' Ail 
already bathetic sideswipe at the in- 
accuracy of weather forecasts is 
made yet more clumsy when Alvarez 
tops it off by comparing the bulle- 
tins to “election promises''. It is 
all a talc of unhappy miscalcula- 
tions, and one can only hope tliat it 
will not contribute significantly to 
Mr Alvarez's already alarming dis- 
affection for the world of letters. 


By Alasdiiir Miickini 

KNUf HAMSUN : 

Victoria 

Tnmsl.iii-d liv Olivei Si .ills br.is-: 
170pp. Cun dm. £2.. "It. 


The- Viet n ria of Klim llumsun’s 
slim r nnvcl, lvrillcii aliimsi -i 
lumdred years ago, is the squire’s 
beam it ul daughter ; Johannes, her 
cbildlinod piny-mate, is iliu puiu lull 
clever son of i lie local miller. ’Jilt* 
novel tells Ihv sim\v nf ilieii iiiiloii- 
siiuunaied and tragic Imt* — u hittei 
fail y story. 

lliiinsiiii puts some flesh on ibis 
brief mu line but not much. No one 
lives happily ever after. Indeed, 
the ending of Victoria is u I must as 
l or pso -strewn as that nf I lam I el 
(mid on nil everyday level no more 


liMiilier. do siini<.-ihiiig i« u-iore 
ihf f o in i lv glnrv > i Tin- pi'nlilt-ni is 
wlie (her lie U.i, ndiievvil any thing 
ai .i lev el deeper ili-ui tilt- .simple, 
ii-tivt sun.it-L his story presi-iiis. 

In my view, II.uiisiki lias re-t- 
jionilL-d with luickneyed iii.*ai iiiuiic 
to tile L'hulleiigc of had. lu-ved 
iiKiti-riuj. There is ion strong ail 
impression of imp.issioneti binlsong 
and love-stricken young men tevef* 
i.slily pacing their rooms all night: 
ami tun nuicli writing of ilu- kind 
liun lias ibe clicmipngne burning in 
his veins with -a low flame. 

Rebecca West has piaised llant- 
miii for liis Irnow’ledgc of human 
naiuie, and flic re ure indiciitioni 
here that she was justified. Ha 
obviously knew nboitL ihe possibili- 
ties for mi.simderstaiiding be tweed 
lovers, the often deliberate perver- 
sity of their conduct towards 0119 
another and the half- welcome hurt 
that this can cause in hath giver 
and receiver. The section nf his 


inrni un mi everyday level no nunc unu receiver, rue section m liis 
convincing). Victoria, us she grows hook where this knowledge is hesl 
up. learns tlint her family is bank- displayed comes .in the middlfl. 


Tltis uit ter b ored ojii 1 11 hu man 
term s of c 0 u rse makes a pn[ nt, 
though it may not be the same 
point for British and German 
readers. From the British side the 
problem is Jock of sympathy (to 
say the least), and it iis answered 
only by a new realization of the 
rtieer difficulty of -die U-boat 
crew’s job. Naturally absorption 
In the job kills any consideration 
of what the job is: something 
which makes it easier to under- 
stand, If not foiglva, tlie 26,000 
dead German submariners. A Ger- 
man reader might not have this 
sense of hostility slowly lulled, hut 
might also find Mr Bucliheim lean- 
ing too heavily on the active service- 
man’s hostility to Hitler (and 
vice versa). Propaganda items ure 
voiced and -ridiculed often enough, 
but it Is hard to see who is having 
the last laugh. The hard-case vet- 
eran skipper can admire the Bri- 
tish, regret the destruction and 
sneer at die Gestapo all he likes, 
but lie does what the Gestapo wants, 
Much might hang on whether it 
I* the author or the narrator who 
keeps -wavering towards the “we 
have been betrayed” theory,' for 
(he (latter case would, open up nil 
sorts of interesting ironies. It 
seems likely, though, that the sim- 
ple view iis right: the author likes 
Ilfs rough, repulsive crewmen, is 
engaged with comradeship and the 
spirit of 1943, and lias written not 
a novel but a celebration. 


ness ? The first-person MuvMw<i|rJohn Alexander 
thrives on such ambiguities. B«jr 
hero the narrator Is demanding 
pa thy not simply for a oat™. 

whom lie cannot be Identified, Mp.CWOL OATES , 
for n self with whom he bas Mwrriifu and Infidelities 
convincingly empathized. And Stories 
result l», however perversely. £2% 

nil'll in I. 


su 

— _ egocentric to cunvey ihe child’s 

quarried from the rock face, whose claustrophobic world. The picture is 

wives and daughters tend to be all foreground and the foreground 

substantial beauties, dominating or is all suffering. From first, when nf asthma and sodomy, has the ur 

beseechingly helpless according to the three-year-old reaches through i n tor come by this cosy sememiow 

the demands of die plot. Little quar- the bars or Ills cot to touch the feet 

ter is asked or given, regardless of of the various men in Ills prostitute 

age. In one story a school girl, mother’s bed, to Inst, when the ten- 

sitting on her Edwardian garden yeav-old succumbs to the combined 

swing, sees a double murder onslaught of asthma and madness, 

through a bedroom window. Even everything goes wrong with more 

Miss Bentley’s nerve, however, can rlian Hardy esq ue persistence, 
sometimes slip. The later stories, His mother relives to her bedroom 
which bring us up to our own day, “ bored ", leaving him to subsist fur 

Criminal proceedings 

VICTOR CANNING : 

The Mask of Memory 
260pp. Hcjneimum. £2.90. 

All Cnnning’s adult books .ire 
interestingly dissimilar. This is a 
sad one, concerned chiefly with love- 
lessncss, a wife sick because enm- Alive and Dead 
tionaliy deserted by her husband, the 192pp. Collins. £2.25. 
rustic lover (in speech, ulus, out of 


fHUAYIN: 

Strips 

well 

fw Constable. 


where Reeder suspects murder, aiul sonte greedy inconipeieiiis ere 
tluir murder turns out t«» be so ing 11 wrong one. Ihe will,* » 



Chi ini no** r 1 1 1 lii r « n ' « 1, A Ifl womanly murder ftlovy with o B ll0U01 , J 

Canning S children's books by Mel- H nrovinrin! aqinriminn fnr liplni S * “* ,IUUt,l, • . 

53L C oSJ n !it if 5 ivi,l . ganri ? n ll ?j unmarried mother? at its centre Fear For Lime, F aUier 

!Tn & cru > ,^in l ^ i ^ C 1 V ,f .?j 8 i co d T ho action, though involving only 223pp. Gollancz. £2.40. 

!t ,s P° tClltral!y l 0 ?. 51 a few characters, is extremely Crime to Dalby, fifty, 

®tory uever jells, complicated and, when the lust middle clnss, almost 

« ^^iL. - b v, ya,s ralhe - 1 ' l] T villain is unveiled, beyond belief. 


unless the writer is abnor- 
une-track-niindod. And Joyce 
, JOates is not that : so although 
Infidelities ia per- 
RJ* baggy and capacious a 
u a copy-editor’s in- 
tun muster, it does not 


a thriller, with a conventionally 
happy ending it is hard to believe 
in. 


f fiTtaSSi “t" 1 ^ physical shocks in the teUIng of 
in. S u° r e _l.i t violence — the bash and smash of 


DAVID FLETCHER 
A Lovable Man 
189pp. Macmillan. £2.10. 



FRANCIS CLIFFORD- ‘“•'I'F' w-,v. mm mHiiwai*«''i Mms ana ivui iu luiu.ivm. ,' 

The Grosvenor Souorfl Uniformly unattractive characters manage minor crime. But ^ ^r' peoplt in [Vi^ww'i^nn working In Belfast, a jt 

224rm HoiWap hmW h, An * n thrillers perhaps make for rea- guin for him or anyone c : { - 0 1 fame croiforts are* atimipH w h ose speciality Is Amen 

rrrf P ',t H dde i 0 d Stought ° 1, - i £2 - 40 - Ji«m, but not for the enjoyable his perimeter, because therf , ^ *o are allowed to u-iice. Too often they are i 

Siffrf. 100 ? r * 00d ’ K"° esca l ,e - 1,eadin g that lovers of the reality, eventually nmhttiK lJv^ 8 f r lon^ and on 1% 

LSi d %.t lra ?. k \,J 8 al ??. ys un F ed Jct- genre generally seek. Fletcher’s ruption for everyone. Hongi^ ' „ lJtri . , m to, hke tlic fcl- 

rw'uHl^ £ f hostagnig in a first is clever and promising: its ment of moral despair t* Mlemnt ro revSo* 

Grosveiuir Squoie hotel is very good eponymous anti-hero a nasty man mal, no delight anywhere ' 'mh hb 'fathJr. 0 re a, v 

' 1- The who draws nasty affections from the author’s craftsmanship* -A.. . mart 


and admirably constructed 


SSEtST'iL. ? J , !?° n , of l 00 m ® n y unhealthy neopie who eventually 
t hi°l uc £ 0ns i is A S l * ,n,une suffer . . f01 ’ bis crime. This Is not 
intent, the major plot blinding us appetizing reading, 
to the minor until the latter explodes- _ . 

at the end. 


MICHAEL INNES 
The Mysterious Commiss' 0 


KENNETH COOK: 

BlaodhOuse 

120pp. Hemeinann, £2.10. 

The. melancholy lives of intelligent 


MICHAEL GILBERT : 
Plash Point. 


192pp. Hodder and SLougluon. £2.40- juted (as always) minor * pwir2lf ° 

The intricacies of the legal world ure a new central character. in ,^ii*^i d ^would 
Gilberts speciality, and once again painter drawn - d j, ijt"*- *“*”• 

he welds them ingeniously in this which recalls, it is ’ / M gjf 

devious version or w* 

Red-Headed Men* ... _ _ . - . 

'■ ' . « nearly wasn't in Lite FBI agent who shot die pit ate, 

ail d" A¥ Fciaunfliuy, is a stalwart thread of fiat ju.ilitio IAMI .-c MITCHELL: *1^"- Tho story’s title is is one these stories constantly seek 

St « AhS* Si! throughout, though as to where jus- d Br | g bt Wal" M7 , Popular Delu- w bring home to their people and 

Scottish E ice real, y Hes we are kept guessing ?„ e . al1 ’ a “?_5f?H nm fltoi«- tu Hie reader. 


F fe fl PP? re, lf , y honest politician, a cer 
w hu * ban< l. au tauily dishonest government. There 
If,d a! y. c B 5J?„ d . W personality, is a stalwart thread of fiat justitio 


. , Nation^st" excesses ” and f« a 281pp. H.mi.h Ha.uilto.L di ^ „ , 

™- stance ' ^ «&• A c,l!«n h • faEJSl?. ‘5 


couple of caveats : the ■ only occa* 



burgh is excellent. 


a hint that obstinate Jonas might 


continue to secure the young ladvN 
Interest. 

WILLIAM HAGGARD : 


ROBERT C. DENNIS : ; 

Conversations with a Corpse 
195pp. Gollancz. £2.20. 

As in his effebtive first book. Sweat T h c Kinsmen 
of Fear. Dennis again Uses his archi- 192pp. Cassell. . £2.40. 
tec r- narrator's gift of psycho me try No Charles Russel] this time hut n 
“S, a »? melodrama in "iu? tons fy 

yj'S. »°«<(..('!v«Hg.ati*e pro- key about an old lady's 
cess«. in. tiiesmril West Coast tpvvn crook leaning on the rigli 


a bit of action with j gj ^ 

men need a fix. .And Id™ of Q® 
tier secret organtaugn^ beT el ^ 
needs Callan on f? A «^j Sg 
is In another ad^g^rescu^ » 

pretty 

nt 1BS ' ia KSa? jass : 


ccupational hazards 


£3.75. 


even leurning murderous private 
languages, and how to kill animals, 
from him. In "Stalking'', a Jonely 
pubescent girl, nourished on TV 
tuimisies, stalks an imaginary adver- 
sary through streets and stores, 
winching him Ret knocked over and 
bleed, mid sees herself lipping zip- 
pers un dresses in boutiques and 
pushing over dustbins. “Puzzle” 
Inis a lliree-yoar-old hoy assaulted 
hy older pals who roll him in the 
gutter, covered In leaves; he’s 
finally engulfed by city dangers 
(lie dies in a flooded storm-drain;. 
Threats lurk within the house for 
children us well na for parents. A 
cmzv father cauterizes his sun’s 
hand un an electric hotplate after a 
minor scratch ("You wfliu lo get 
lockjaw or something? "i. A 
mother anxious to elicit Inform- 
ation about a cruel neighbouring 
lad beats her daughter bloody with 
a spoon. 

Violencu is everywhere: and I’ve 
met no one excopt Miss Oates who 
is able to niutch the Lawrence of 
Sans and Lovers in generating 


rupt urn! that she must marry 
money. She agrees to be engaged to 
Otto, h boorish but rich young 
officer. Johannes becomes a 
famous writer. though not 
apparently a sufficiently wealthy 
one to rescue Victoria. He too 
becomes engaged — to Cnnnllu. an 
empty-headed flirt whom ho luid 
earlier saved from drowning ill a 
dranmtic dockside rescue. Otto is 
spectacularly killed in « hunting 
accident, the squire commits sui- 
cide, burning his castle down in tha 
process, Camilla decides to marry 
someono else, and yictovia dies of 
consumption after writing a fare- 
well love letter to Johan ues. 

There is enough •melodrama here 
to make tho plot summary sound 
absurd. But tins would also be true 
of most fairy stories and Hamsun is 
not after realism. He makes little 
effort- to settle the various small 

questions that arise In the reader’s 

of a much admired, J»'»d he follows the plot. (Why, 
poet. The young fo, ‘ example, does everyth mg lunge 
Hind irmly generous on Victor!* ? Why can't Ditlef, her 


uneinplo: 

middle clnss. almost^ wtjj* 

natural* orttonTld body ^ upon" £ 

o makes subjects 
and observers of 
on anthropologist 
journalist 
icau vio- 
found to 

be not connecting" tho aloofly 

observed material with their own 
lives. Absences spent studying Bel- 
fast children prevent thc anthropo- 
logist knowing his own child-- 
.-.lOTuum. . — o— -p~ l>ruin-damag«l when an urn his 

-■ ; r VtSl L wa ? 9tnet here — liis father brought back from Mexico 

■' ijsW” ( n thc kitchen, liis fell on him. A city planner, famous 

, ,. nn ,;i M n l^ 0111 watching for helping the needy, has forced 

192pp. Golluocz. £LJU. ■ nad lived evenings on him his own daughter— whom 

Nor. as the blurb ?! JVore. There was ' ’ 1 - 11 


ffife ~ C -- Car ‘J 1 tl, - e B aru W* 


Not, as the muro «>^-7 in ? re was no he never knew existed— a junkie, 

fiines: rather a . 11 his wffn' 118 & m P er - "fi? 11 dying slowly: and Ins appreciation 

- ’ # *— 1 nllllor w would be in the i,f the plight of Americas children 

■tKonfj eal I a,,d tiien liccnntes instantly different, 

,? ecp -, because personal. “Did you ever 

,f Wiife K„ e i 188 - bwn a ibreai : slip on reel blood?” : the inunfr 
devious version or w* . .. if “as only j ust broken off diacy of the quebtton, asked by a 

0,1 n ^ght in stewardess involved in a hijack of 


. — Joyce 

perceptjon that the 


The need to narrow the «*& “ 
become involved, and the piobleins 
,his br;w is .!» 

children— their 
the sense of 
.espunsibimy as weu as the .glow 
hich of creativity, Miss Oates, in a 
nrt i distinguished set of ex l P e V^ e, l) 1 i. 
-v-v ^ddreu ton stories scattered through co> 
ttt oiarHa Ura t . but 001 lection, reflects on the creannu of 
®is ( as SS 6, . IlS5 0aies writers. In "Inventions , the jjai- 
* ew others rator, a stenographer and 

Vlhflh, . • 8nawinu namni'il ..■■■■liniiac hop Hvina charge: t 


J: 



destructive: the nanaLor dies with 
her charge — only the leader 
remains. But the creativity of writ- 
ers, as nf parents, is immensely 
powerful. The superb opening story 
of the collection lias a university 
icncher of literature chasing the 
trove of papers 
recently dead . 
widow is astoundingly generous 
and accommodating, mid hands 
over a roomful of unpublished 
material, drafts, notes, as well, of 
course, ns liev hotly. So the over- 
joyed researcher is a bit shocked 
when a rival comes along: lie too 
has been promised, and will doubt- 
less get, the goods. The shock is 
compounded by. the discovery of a 
plot outline among the poet’s 
papers, in which n dying writer 
niRi-rios a beautiful young girl, 
who, after Ills death, Jovcs a chain 
of men who all conic to her 
becnusc they love the writer's 
work. Generation— of fiction, of 
families— is above all potentially 
harmful. 

The point Is made astutely, 
explosively, again and again. Per- 
haps nowhere more vividly than in 
“By the River”. A girl is making 
the guilty Journey many of Joyce 
Carol Oates’s people make: back 
front the city to her family and 
her small-town, small-time origins. 
She does not make it. Her pa, a 
moral but spiritually bruised old 
man, lures her to a river bank and 
stabs her to death among the 
reeds: she should not have shamed 
them ail by leaving her husband 
and baby for the city years before. 
The narration is slow, mountingly 
sinister, and the ending makes a 
quite shattering impact: "He did 
not raise thc knife but slammed it 
into her chest, lip to the, hilt, so 
that his whitened fist struck her 
body and her blood exploded out 
upon it." 

Mary Litvin's stories inhabit a 
much gentler world, whose humane 
texture might sound like a touristic 
blend of every mythic property of 
provincial Ireland— soft as the bro- 
gue, warm as the summer rain, 
SrowuJy welcoming as Guinness. 
But Mary Lavin is also the kind of 
regularly good writer who is damned 
with loud praise. Her tales of 
love, marriage, growing up, farm- 
ing, fishing, going to " chapel . for 
Mass, and living with the priests 
forever up your nose, evince a uni- 
que blend of the paralyzing nar- 
rowness Joyce bemoaned in Dublin- 
ers and the mythic Yeatsian Ire- 
land of Gaelic story. And she writes 
with a purity of form, a right- 
ness of pitch and tone, that remind 
one of Chekhov. The mark of the 
great writer is stamped on the 
brow of her fictions: focusing in- 
tently though they do. on narrow 
religiosity and gossip mongo ring 
openers and constraincrs, on sin 
.and parochial grandeurs, on mean 
.lives, feeble deaths, and insignifi- 
cant concerns, they nevertheless 

' expand mightily- ■ 


especially in u party scene at tii^ 
castle. Here the fairy story analogy 
breaks down, hut us the narrative 
becomes more complex und more 
interesting, the novel modulates to* 
wards something more ordinury tluiil 
a fairy story — romantic fiction. 


Nuncy Onto, the author of Brown 
Sugar (241pp. Ileinejnnmi. £2.50). 
is dexcribed as a fifth-gene' 
ration Australian, which explains 
this sympathetic blit rather labo- 
rious novol : the story of two 
families of settlers and their part 
in the rise of thc Queensland sugar 
industry. The fnmilies have many 
diverse members (by reason of innr- 
riago they are also of diverse 
colours'), ranging from religious nut 
to opera-sin ging courtesan*. If they 
remain excessively faithful to their 
somewhat novelettish conception It's 
because the author’s interest in the 
historical background leaves little 
room for subtle manoeuvring among 
the characters. 


THEIRS IS THE GLORY 

Chay Blyth 

Superbly Illustrated account of how Orent Britain II and her crew 
equalled the fastest circumnavigation In thc Whitbread Round 
tiio WoridRaco 1973. 

"Very absorbing a nd Interesting ... tho writer lias captured the 
spirit of the race and graphic ally described conditions. A very 
Interesting book and one which I can thoroughly 


recommend. "-Sir Alee Rosa 


£3.50 


THE PLEASANT YEARS 1947-1972 

Cecil Roberts 

The fifth and final volume of this great autobiography. 
"Really enthralling. He lias done what bo few of us do, tlio roughly 
onJ oyed life"- Sir John Betjeman 

"Entertaining though it maybe now, to the future historian It will 
b a Invaluable’ David Holloway, D, Telegraph £4.95 

GOLDEN SHEAVES, 

BLACK HORSES 

Fred Archer 

With a wealth of material, fascinating descriptions and facts tho 
inimitable Fred re-creates tho bygone way of life that wna 
Worcoatarsh Lre before the la st war. 

"Historian’s treasure trove^ reader's delight"-* SundoyTliner 

DAME FLORA 

Anne Wolrige Gordon 

The fascinating, loving but by no means uncritical blogrs phy of 
Dame Flora MacLeod of MacLeod, rlie 28th Chief of Clan 
MacLeod. A rounded nnd lively picture of a Te markable Indy whose 
Jlfehns spanned almost a century. £3:25 

BIG MORNING BLUES 

Gordon Williams 

From the author of Walk Don’t Wnlk nnd Straw Dogs comes' 
another hard-hitting novel of teal city Ufe today. The straggle for 
fame and survival, the tragedy of the lonely and the nightmare 

of me drunkard, £2,95 

THE SUSSEX LANDSCAPE 

Peter Brandon 

A new tide In the Invaluable Making of the English Landscape 
series. Superb Illustrations. A knowledgeable guide to thousands 
of yeats of Ip ndgeape history and the ninny still visible clues 
. . to thc Sussex past. £3.5P 
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Free? 
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Tl Wit .U-Mllhl-T W'.iijrnll » In ] 

lit«! nuk-d that llif' In."!! iliing^ in 
life were tiller illi y.il, immoral 
orJalhminy. 'Hip winlrr is* or* nf 
roi.to (Juiirkrly is nuin> of ||jf «.«■ 
- lull fret* it >s,n]|lu»iij'li iL 
Jianlly iirw. il i? always free In 
members of TIil- Folio .Society, in 
fur! (though nou-im- rubers pay a 
. u iibsfri]iliijii rulfiuf i'f n year for 
ihdr four copies): I ml l hit 
win ter issue is free to anyone 
who enjoys books am I reading, 
and pu l tori ng about in the 
highways mid byways of 1 ileratu re 
and history, Please let ns k now if 
you would like a copy. 

1 1 . coiilHins nr! idea by Peter 
Levi, s.j, on The Poems of 
tierard Mon ley Hopkins, the 
lit, Hon. J. Enoch rowelt on 
Confessions of a Thug by 
Meadows Taylor, and Professor 
Dennis Welland on Domestic 
Manners of the Americans by 
Frances Trollope. Them aro 
fnrtlier contributions to u 
Cbrintnins symposium from 
Ychinli Menuhin, V. S. Nnipaul, 

Sir Alfred Ayer, Patricia 
lnglisiniih, Mcrvyn l larder, Lord 
Kedcs, J. FI. Plumb, Sir Hugh 
Greene, Joyce Grenfell, Paul 
Johiisim, Mary Stewart, Nicolas 
Uculley and Marghanila Laski j 
and book reviews by David 
! Hu I Iowa y. 

FO 1. 1 o if publish ed q uu rterly 
(subscription rote £ l per year for 
non-members of The Folio 
Society), If you would like a free 
copy of ihc 32 page winter issue, 
stnip/y send your full name and 
address (block capitals please) 
to The Subscriptions Secretary. 
Dept. TLS Z14, 
folio Quarterly, Freepost 32, 
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l Our loth', so wild a thing . . . lawless 
but alif haw snwt, how full of sun 
and life and the sttuitwr of our jlesh ! 1 
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A hundred years of Russell 

^ *“* “ i" , Pi own ta limi. Wesley Salmon's gical realiMii. He claim*, llut rim ferences . , 

«.I-.<IK(.I-. NAMIMKIAIV il-diimi i art tele is Laiigeniially rclHicd to principle that every pruposiiimi .ijiv mo.’ivT.'L 816 : ar reni "\ed 

ilerti'iiml KiisscN’s 1'hilusopliy Russell's much later iheoiy of which we trim understand imi'L he ' 1 L torma hwtio n . 

27B..I, Diirkivm th rs sti mei.u.iy in Hitnum Knowledge Jr composed of entities with which we Finally we have n,, 

27Rpl. Diuhn 01 in. LS.5U. is not at all a discussion of Ruv are acquainted dues not carry the Russell's ' noE,i ° u 


! Tlu* fuuricen essays collected in 
Lliis vuluuie were written for h 
. symposium held in March 1972 sit sc j em j 
liuliami University 10 coniine- mni ,. 
mnrstte the centenary of Russell's . iercei , 
birth. They are distributed over a L. om 1 

iiiSrln ■•anon nf lnnier< Dnrc.JPc 1 


iiiuuujug 111a tuYuivuiiieiiL in * t- ■ V 1 ' 1 ™ lu give « me extensions I eau ivalpnm J 

t ie politics of the Cold -War. For Next comes a pair of essays on B mi ISh" 8 ! !. 2 ?* 1 ,* Ie ° ry ° f p, ? b; !‘ se c fc of creariv e desires and the ^ 

Hie most part, the essays are Russell's later views on induction 1 Jt mis "TT?, 11 l P'* nf cor »Pa«able desires. Se4S 

arranged in pairs, the second of und scientific method. Grover Max- «lim rli i S 11 tota c ,ly in : essn y is closely argued, ludd ,5 
ei.ch pair being in some measure a lve JI argues that Russell offers a {SStfffi accou " 1 of acLnal fascinating. George NalSiS! 

response to the first. Among ilie form of reduction i cm fm- .ho s c :„ scienl,flc ntfeience; Russell, by reply is a short artnri. ™ ? T 

tlMi-Leen authors arc a number of „if[ cn nce of theoretical terms £ * 1'“ °,, f VC \ y inipre ‘ ass ^tption that poliScafan^Mfl,! ■ 

phiKph",,, r, " Sh “' ld A, " er,Ca " ' clen " in „i,h on.olo. guidire C T!' jide'inl 0 fm^T- h'p°p™«,T ‘ , ° ,le ™“ ^ 
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, elaborately cons ti nt led 

* , 0 different from each 
j ml dependent on each oilier 
fl inplex a manner, have all 
’Seed by laws acting 
' wrote Darwin 11; Ihu 

.vied closiue IHWSUgu nl On 
Zvnof Species a bom naiurul 
and their evolutionary on- 
." Howard E. Gruber's aim in 
* Mem is to trace with 
:C, admiration the evoluiinii of 
,la of evolution, uf the cia- 
'l| t constructed forms oi 
3 liionglit, equally coinpkx, 
dependent, and lawful Dar 
m d thinker has scnrcely been 
Lcted, but this is a new hikI 
Lous attempt to plot the 
-j 0 f his ideas against their 
'llfciual background In order m 
i ,ji j cross-section of the “ toial 
i qm- of thought ”, In Professor 
1 jer’j phrase. For good— almnsi 
measure there are I11 ihe 
id half of the book extracts 
a die Beagle diary, the tiiugru- 
J Sketch of an In [ant, and 
*i published notebooks ; and two 
l^tie previously unpublished 
^oks transcribed and anno- 
Si b) the biologist, Paul II. Bar 

< makes .altogether a .slightly 
,jing volume, suffering from a 
Yitof transatlantic eleplnuuiusis. 
; worth taking time over. 1 11 
: ;i of its bulk, much has been 
i out : although Professor 
,,kr is a psychologist and is 
■tis^ for readers interested in 
(rave psychology rather than 
-liologists, basic facts about 11.11- 
.J history and ahour Darwin's 
iwill have to be picket! up d.se- 
■:iii If the book is to be properly 
.-issund. Darwin's persunal 
.tt-up and development, iota, ure 
t'cely louched on ; the focus is 
i intellectual process, and the 
iiwork of discussion is Piaget- 

Ihe mid-Victorian scientific 
■dfround is filled in in sunu- 
t’jil, as are the influences which 
«h it — scarcely Imaginably to 
i-t genuinely fearful matter for 
uifln to publish and be chinined. 
swtet of contemporary persveu- 
« ire rehearsed : the case of 
'ilnni Lawrence, a lecturer in 


The evolution of Evolution 


physiology wlm h.ui in resign his 
post and wiilidraw a lmnk propos- 
ing a materialistic theory nf mind ; 
the meeting of .111 liiuiergruduule 
scientific society, intended bv Dar- 
win, where, ii is clear from Inspec- 
ii»n uf the minutes, >1 student 
paper with a similar slant was 
expunged from the records. 

1 1 is not ion hard to fill the brief 
imervul since then with uur tele- 
vision or computers, hikI to marvel 
coolly m the rapidity of change— 
ihese are still toys and gadgets to 
ns, not pari of the fabric nf our 
minds. Ir is much harder to sense 
the climate of a time when 
human dignity could be pro- 
foundly shaken by placing man 
under the same natural laws as the 
rest of the world. “ The favoured 
creature nf his Creator", the first 
issue of the Zoological Journal had 
proclaimed in 1824, “at the head 
of this system of order and beauty, 
preeminent in die domain nf his 
reason, stands Man.” 

The documentation or this intel- 
lectual climate includes sections on 
Darwin's teachers and on his links 
with his graudfiiLhur. Erasmus 
(the influence of Robert, his 
fat her, is perversely ignored 1. 
But the justification for the book 
is Hs exu 111 illation of the gradual 
convolutions of original thought. 
Professor Umber has taken a mag- 
nifying glass, in particular, to the 
years 1838-39 and to the data in 
the previously unpublished note- 
books of tliui period. 

To say lhat his framework is 
Piaget inn is not lo imply that it is 
couched in Jean Piaget’s formi- 
dable terminology, but that it is 
concerned less with sudden insights 
rlimi with a long series of intellec- 
tual .strategies, of checks and 
huluncc.s and adaptations, nf de- 
ployments of theoretical resources, 
of matching and patching models 
and the slow assimilation of one 
pattern of ideas into a fresh one: 
In the words of - Piaget's foreword, 
nf the mind's “rhythm oi differen- 
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litition and integration ", as adap- 
tive, purposeful, and tenacious us 
the evolution uf the natural world. 

From early nn. Professor Gruber 
shows, Darwin had all he needed 
ready lu be assembled into theory, 
for the contemporary common pool 
of knowledge held evidence ripe 
for synthesis ; there was an inevita- 
bility about til b crystallisation 
which lie himself recognized when 
he wrote: “I verily believe free 
will & chance are synonymous.— 
Shake leu thousand grains of sand 
together & one will bo 
uppermost, — so in thoughts, one 
will rise according to law.” Far 
from extending, reluctantly, a fully 
formed evolutionary theory to in- 
clude man, he saw the human ani- 
mal as pari of the puttern from die 
start, sometimes put aside into cold 
storage but never forgotten; the 
two notebooks reproduced here were 
specifically sinned for recording 
observations of human behaviour 
relevant to the evolutionary- frame- 
work. On the Origin of Species was 
finished in 1859 and The Descent 
of Man twelve years later, bur it 
was in 1838 that Darwin wrote : “ 1 
will never allow that because there 
Is a chasm between man . . . und 
animals that mail has a different 
origin.’' 

In tracing, us a paradigm of crea- 
tive thought, the changing struc- 
ture of the argument in the lit- 
re* rim, Professor Gruber uses 
several approaches. He picks out 
and illustrates certain psychological 
processes ; he compares die srruc- 


1'in' nl’ iIil'oiv at dill'crc-nl stages; 
he follows single ideas iliiougli 
1 heir van mix trunxform.it ions. L'ei- 
t.i in dial iicieri sties nf Uur win's 

iiic-iIkkI gradually eiliei ge. One ix 
iIiul a relevant insight could be 
grasped, stored, mid then redisco- 
vered Luer — sometimes 111. 1 re thou 
once, nnd uadi lime in u different 
contcxi ami with new relevance. Ii 
is us though, when an overriding 
design is kepi in mind, uLiciitinii is 
cunt i Dually and only half -consci- 
ously picking up tilings that "look 
right ” ready for when they are 
needed; in between, untif the 
necessary structure of ideas is pre- 
pared, they are “ forgotten From 
the nmchnnks it is clear thui even 
the significance nf his Galapagos 
observations did not really strike 
him until later. He stored those 
experiences until they intersected 
with his reading of Mol thus, while 
A. R. Wallace reversed the pattern 
and stored Malrlius, lo coincide 
later with first-hand observation. 

Again, the whole pattern uf a 
theory may at times be known, so 
10 speak, in miniiitui'u : Darwin':, 
curly theoiy of coral reef form- 
ation, for Instance, has close paral- 
lels with ids final— though not Ins 
earlier — evolutionary theory ; lie 
hnd at that singe, it scc-ms, a deep 
hut limited grusp uf natural struc- 
ture which was to reappear in iho 
wiiler context later on. 

A farther characteristic of tin- 
original thinker, Professor Gruber 
points our, is that he is not trapped 
by every new idea that conies to 
him : he can discard, defer, modify. 
This ruthk-ssness — “Murdering the 
vanquished possibility ”, in William 
James's phrase — is one of the 
things that distinguish genius from 
talent, which is entranced by its 
modest creations. Originality is the 
result of rejected discoveries: Pro- 
fessor Gruber produces many 
examples. And certain whole areas 
were, in die end, simply judged 
irrelevant. “ Old and Useless 
Notes" is the title of one of Dar- 
win's notebooks reproduced here, 
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width di.xuixsc". in uxt ion xneSL 

mind .old itiaiiur, the uuxiheiii anti 
mm al fi'ulingx — certainly njd. hut 
li.ndly useless subject'. : Inn for 
f'-Twin, finally, of u>> relevance. 

lie po.'.XL'.ssed, Km, die nercxx.ii y 
siieiigth to keep a multiplicity of 
ideas—-* 4 a network nf enierpi isux " 
is Prill L'.xxco - (ir uher's ilextriptiuii of 
scientific thinking — simidi.inemisiy 
active without confusing them ; in 
know imh only bow in discard, bin 
ho iv to keep things suparaie, 
charac 1 crimes the hold thinker. Ho 
cun balance one nf diuse enter- 
prises against die other, ami, when 
a pardculur line of ilnniglil is 
Ii locked, follow a different one 
without enianglemeiiL. When 
necessary. Professor Gruber shows 
a scientific model can be gradually 
modified to incorporate another; m 1 
sometimes independent 'system! 
coincide 10 produce a new and un- 
expected insight, und rhe Inf ini to 
capacity for taking pains enables 
inspiration 10 happen. All thesa 
enterprises of the single-minded 
thinker are kept constHntly in rul* 
ation to die one chosen purpose. 
Darwin's note book says: 

The whole effort consists In 
keeping one idea before your 
mind steadily, and not merely in- 
lently, ... it looks so anti logons 
10 muscle in one position great 
fatigue. — May explain excessive 
labour of inventive thought, 
lias Professor Gruber added 
something new to the fashionable 
and ever insoluble subject of crea- 
tivity, or has lie just wrirten 
another book on Darwin ? The 
1 rouble is that the subject has been 
halved. He declines to probe the 
emotional patterns in Darwin's llfo 
and work, pcrlinps understandably, 
since these are always partly a 
matter nf guesswork ; but the 
resulting description nf the wav 
thought evolves, interesting though 
iL is, might prove to be as applic- 
able to the way 1 plan my front 
garden as to the way Darwin dis- 
covered evolution. The picking 
apart of “emotional” from “intel- 
lectual ” distorts any explanation of 
a creative passion. We are left still 
guessing wlmt pushed the amialde, 
ailing Darwin to that excessi vo 
labour of inventive thought. 
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relation of this notion to ideas 
foimd in Wittgenstein’s Tractaius. 
home of this is interesting and 
valuable--e the account of belief- 
proposi lions an the Trnctatus. Most 


The Concept of Meoiiuig f ‘J c ; : 
roduct of the optimistic belief If* ■ 
one casts one’s net very 
imetliine of interest might nappe . ^ 
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Mr Eddington ’never tired of 
^ mat energy is conserved— in 
Physicist’s sense — because 
TJf. is defined as that 
g « conserved. If all known 
ener By a given situutioii 
v J? S ectn lo be in imbalance, 
am that the physicist’s 
.would be to define a new 
fil«u 6ner i? y t0 P ut matters right, 
>K principle of e,.cr B .v 
inviolate. But, like 
Huh J'? veintnenLs which prim 
ii ’chfd C ? ver up tr ade deficits, 
OT nm the risk that 
•j*. Wl1 111 some way fail to 

tz? .defining and redefin- 

^le n ?n?°" 1 w b0 . un “ a|,ies ,s no1 “ 
CiR whether for the phy- 

or the his to- 
11 that v ' ew WDS certain I v 
VantbS? Pf«vailed in tlu* 
fy Wtttirys nor, so far ns 
S" pw. .is It Yehuda 
* SaniPH e .u ta K e , s I* very much 
^ttnservfllilfn tl i e “ discovery of 
sDcrifil 011 i_ of ener 8y ” was a 
AJUt t «°?’ GW Lg most 
m a L Von ? elm holtz ami. al- 
Hl l i rivil 1 dal,n is con- 

^ble of°h!i , ! 0t T. have been Wh 
:££ J J* have pm Helm 

^ > the title. 

SWnin "temoir, “On the 
Jiote°^u 0rCB *» appeared in 
Jriir »1 te T the word “ force ” 
S4hi ca i In p 1887 the GBtiingen 
fe ht l £ a culty offered a 
ifcshiij h« Say cI arifying the 
i§ltuog d b ®tween f Helmholtz's 
Nile E n . d ®r Kraft” and the 
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IuP 6 * lhe i,:.. ur ” , Physicist 
to h ! sl0, ;y of Hie prin- 
st .T ) e *tbook, but few 
ytokl^S^.even the baldest 
g; h V Kg, ‘He. name of Helm 
t 0 t u aa ,s not, of course, 

itoe. prize, 


• . to.^ some esseu- 
K l - * thi*ir 


writings. 'L'hmiisnn and Tail claimed 
1 lint they had found a dear mechani- 
cal principle of conservation in 
Nu win n, and had their rovcrcnce 
bcuii loss they migiit have found 
many more. Every schoolboy knows 
aljoiit Joule null Mayer and the 
mechanical equivalent of beat T. b. 
Kuiiii luis listed more than u score 
of physicists with a claim to having 
discovered the principle nf energy 
conservation. 

Dr F.lkana treats them coolly, 
usually on such grounds as that 
they were without a "concept oi 
conservation in nH its generality in 
mathematical terms ”, Before Helm- 
holtz, he maintains, none nf those 
who recognized the principle sup- 
ported his argument “by the power 
of rational proof". Unfortunately 
the reader is left in the dark as to 
the precise nature of this rational 
proof ", so anxious is Dr Elkana tu 
elaborate upon “ factors which were 
a solid and necessary basis for the 
enunciation of the conservation prin- 
ciple (The “necessary' is 

omitted, perhaps indicating a change 
of heart, oil one occasion when these 
factors four in number, are re- 
peated.) These , factors are the 
xlceleinn which shapes his history. 

The first is “an a priori belief 

in general conservation principles 

in nature”, and rhe fourth a 

mathematician's certainty that 

whatever is the entity winch is con- 
served in Nature it must be expres- 
sible in mathematical terms, and a 
mathematician's skill to perform me 
task". The other factors concern 
a realization that a certain pair oj 
mathematical formulations , or 
mechanics are conceptually equiva- 
lent, and a belief that animal 
heat" could also be brought with- 
in the province of laws or inani- 
mate nature. Helmholtz is found 
to have had the education, the 
training, the personality, not to say 
the nationality, by which he was 
fitted to reveal The Law to nis 
fellow men. Since it is a simple 
matter to write an imaginary h is- 
rory in which most or even all oi 
Dr Elkana ’s factors are abandoned, 
nr seriously modified, they are obvi- 
ously not necessary in any sense, 
and indeed they look rather as 

though they were, thought up onl> 
after il was decided that Helm- 
holtz was the man they had to fit 

An unwary reader will thus find 
himself asking with ihe author, « h> 
the i*v, nf conservation of enug> 


"could not he born either within | 
the institutional framework of 
France or that of England”. He 
might be led to accept the even 
greater absurdity that the difference 
between Newtonians and Lcib- 
nlzluns “is that conservation prin- 
ciples are alien to the former but 
fundamental to the latter". But Dr 
Elkana's argument is hi Its weak- 
est where he would have us believe 
that Helmholtz's 1847 paper gives 
" the first and most general formu- 
lation of Lhe principle of the con- 
servation of energy”. Immediately 
aEterwards there follows (but almost 
entirely without any critique) Poin- 
care's well-known blend of scepti- 
cism and paradox that, since what 
we call die energy ls constant, any 
function of It is constant, sn how 
should we choose what we should 
call energy ? 

This at least should show that 
Helmholtz’s contribution, valuable 
ns it was, lefr something to those 
who would generalize ’it in ways he 
never dreamt of. All that Poincari 
could say was : '/There is something 
which remains constant’’, and that 
in this form the principle of energy 
conservation was 11 outside the 
bounds of experiment and reduced 
to a kind of tautology”. It is clear, 
he went dh (in a sentence which Dr 
Elkana decs not quote, but which 
would have made a worthy motto), 
that “if the world is governed bv 
laws there will be quantities which 
remain constant”. 

One may perhaps detect an 
Eddingtonlan perspective Coming 
through here, as well as in an earlier 
passage* quoted (with a rather higher 
misprint-density than In the remain- 
der of the book) from an article by 
Nicolson of 1871. In this popular 
exposition of Faraday's ideas, the 
conservation of forces doctrine is 
said to amount to die simple admis- 
sion that the " tendency to move is 
a property of matter inseparable 
from it and coexistent with it". In 
Nicolson’s references to Le Maiaae 

_ ■ • _ . rt ,T iha iii'riiic rlnrnufilia 


occult qualities which had been so 
much attacked already, in Newton’s 
davs”. Nicolson might not have 


utBii rr — 

was struggling to express himself on 
a topic which still leaves room for 
many more opinions than Dr Elkana 
is able to discuss. ■ 
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John Henry Newman and the 
Abb6 Jqger 

A Controversy on Scripture and Tradition 1834-1835 

Louis AHen 

Newman’s controversy with tlie Abb6 Jager, later to become Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at the Sorbonne, was conducted by 
correspondence. The central issue was the nature of the Church. 
This is the first time that Newman’s side of the correspondence has 
been published entire and in English, revealing it as on important 
text of his Anglican period. £5 

Faust in Literature 

". .. — ... -t — • ■» — 

J. W. Smeed 

This book covers important aspects of the Faust legend that have 
received little attention : the Devil as he figures in Faust literature j 
how Faust came to be confused with Fust the printer the curious 
attempts to rewrite Goethe’s Faust . The author has tried to flU 
these and other gaps in Faust studies. £6 forthcoming 

The MacDonald Collection of 
Chinese Ceramics ^ 

i. L. Legeza, with a foreword by Malcolm MacDonald 

Illustrated £16.50 >. 

The Berlioz Style 

Brian Primmer 

£3,75 

Oxford University Press 
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CliHi'incil Circle 

Get Iriitli* Su-i 1 1 it (*<MH|Miiy 

iJKp|i. rii.mluii L.l.')'. 



M.H rKUDK STUN : 

Previously IlmrnJIccli'd Writingx 

Volume I: IIiTJctI ion mt Hie 

At tunic llomli 

l<i-Jji|>. 

Volume II : How IV ri 1 1 nf{ is Written* 

Edited liy Robert Harriett Haas 

Los Angeles: Black Spanow Press. 
$10 (paperback, $>1} cuch volume. 


BAXTKB : 

IT Appalling Talent : Ken Russell 
IL,, Michael Joseph.£4. 


Citizen Ken 


Lit!) young Ken Russell, die future 
director, and liis brother were 
(iriiimi hv their father. diev 


By John Simon 


/fishing by their father, they 
a particularly -unsavoury cx- 
«*the dreaded King Rag- 


is a worm about n font 
m | with hands all the ^way along 




Kim - - - <7 

Miy, and the top oF Ins head 
at and two great pincers come 


mdsnap at you. Anti when you 
him to bait your hook blond 


ALICE B. TOKLAS : 

Staying on Alone 

Edited by Edward Burns 

426pp. Angus and R.ibei tsun. £J.. r iO 


“ God, what a liar she is”, said Leu 
Stein tin I lie publication of his sis- 
ter Gertrude's The Autobiography 
of Alice il. Toklas in 1933 ; it 
described among ninny ntlicr things 
iheir life together in Paris, which 
began in 1903 when she joined him 
in the studio flat on ihe Left Bunk 
that was in time to house, per- 
manently or temporarily, not only 
I Itcir immensely valuable collection 
of modern paintings, hut also a 
very fair sample of the celebrities 
of Europe anti the United States, and 
Alice B. Toklas. 

He was not the only one to pro- 
test. Companions of those early 
years, such as Matisse, Braque, and 
Lug&ue and Maria Jolas objected 
in print to the inaccuracies and 
distortions of Stein’s account. 
Matisse was particularly distressed 
at her remark that his wife had a 
mouth like a horse. Gertrude Stein 
was not entirely unmoved by these 
criticisms. She explained, for exam- 

K te, that slie was crazy about 
orses. But it was her story and 
she stuck ro it. 

James Mellow in his biography 
Charmed Circle : Gertrude Stein 
and Company picks his way 
through seventy years of assertion 
and counter-assertion with some 
skill. _ Leo’s and Gertrude’s 
memories of their common 
experiences nearly always con- 
f noted, not only in matters such as 
their final _ estrangement, where 


Spoilt, and pus amt slime, amt 
W^Tible smell. We had to hail 
JL ghii hooks, putting our hands 
this mess, and to this day 1 
C surras ”. If this trauma fiail 
&j iuelf to worms, no matter ; 
Bio Mr Russell’s films he seems 
™ iteive mankind itself vermicu- 
■9 nasty, creepy-crawlies. 


i Appalling Talent : Ken Rus- 
ty John Baxter is neither a 


study nor a biography, but 
je construct in uneven layers, 
Ipliv'e chapter by Mr Baxter 
followed by a chapter of 


Henri Rousseau at Picasso's studio 
in 1908 there are almost as many 
versions as there were guests. In 
one Marie Laurencin got drunk and 
fell into a tray of jam tans ; in an- 
other she merely utLered wild cries. 


this is precisely what one would 
t, In 


expect, but on subjects, such as 
buying pictures from painters, 


buying pictures from painters, 
where objective truth might have 
been possible. It is a pity ; it would 


p » - - — -- — - t**v a nuuiu 

nave been In teres ring to have one 
firm account of the first meeting 
between Gertrude Stein and 
Picasso. But it Is not only the 
Stein 5 who remember divergently. 
Of the banquet given in honour of 


James Mellow adroitly prnvides a 
variorum edition of all these 
events, which, while presenting dif- 
ferent readings and giving us the 
illusion of choice, tells a clear and 
memorable story : of Gertrude 

Stein’s social life ami dazzling 
friends (no doubt because he is un 
art critic his account of the 

E a mrers is particularly good), of 
er stable and passionate relation- 
ship with Alice B. Toklas, of her 
experiences in both world wars, of 
her career as an experimental writ- 
er. 1 awards her work lie adopts 
almost too thoroughly the variorum 
approach. Some said she was a 
genius i some said she was a hum- 
bug. Her obituaries “ expressed 
doubts about the validity of her 
literary experiments ". Yes, but 
whaL does Mr Mellow think ? 

Another of Mr Mellow’s skills is 
his ability to make his anecdotes 
suggest the passage of time. Of 
course Gertrude Stein lived long 
and this is a long book but there is 
more to it than that. Here she is at 
Hie funeral of Juan Gris in 1927 : 

As she -looked out into the crowd 
of mourners that had gathered, 


Gertrude felt that they all 
looked, somehow, familiar, 
though she could not place them. 
She asked Braque afterwards: 
“ Who are all these people, there 
are so many and they are so 
familiar and I do not know who 
any of ihein are.” Braque said: 
“ Oh, they are all the people you 
used to see at the renu'ssnge of 
the independent and the autumn 
salon and you saw their faces 
twice a year, year after year.” 

Slaying on Alone : Letters of 
A hen B. Toklas, is a compilation 
that starts with a telegram sent on 
the day of Gertrude Stein’s death, 
July 27, 1946. The editor, Edward 


about somebody whose religion and 
reason had convinced her there 
was no such place. But Alice came 
to believe that Gertrude was wait- 
ing for her there. 


were dark days when we first knev 
Pierre Balmain. We met Ills moiho 


.cnees and animadversions 

JHr Russell, spoken into a tape 
girder. Since Mr Baxter’s aptr- 
to ire on the awed and shrinking 
tfc whereas Mr Russell’s outpour- 
ip ire copious and jut out angrily. 




MS* 


in ’39 and she said . . ,”) u bound 
detumescent feel abort 


!*t shape of the book is that of ’a 


Reunion necessitates two people, 
and however fervently Toklas 
exclaimed, “I am nothing but the 


to have 
It. 


The two pieces that supply tin 
rather arbitrary titles of oi* 


to! 


Bums, explains that so many 0 f 

been 


UNDISCOVERED 

COUNTRY 


Tha Now Zealand Stories of Katherine Mansfield 
Edited by fen A Gordon 

N?v!%?/i a nS r . t l 0n - haS , 9atherfid t0flether Katheiine Mansfield's entire 
Now Zealand stones from many sources, and has reorganised them to 
show the pattern of development of Katherine Mansfield's theme- 
giowing up from childhood to maturity in a new land. 

letl8rs ' ioumat ancJ unpublished liote- 
books provide a ruqmhg commentary to tha whole. 

•Fmmthe'Joiirnal' ' : ... ; 

'Twantitivvrta recollections of my- own country. Yes. 1 want to’ 
•wmeahoutmy own country till 1 simply exhaufct i^store Not 
lily becatfse it -is a sacred debt' that l pay to rtiy country because 
my brothei and I were born there, but also because In my thought I 

froTtKBm^M ° Ve L th ! r?m0 p b «rcd,. places, J arjl. never far avvay 
from them. I long to r&now-them in writing, '- 

Ah the people - the people w<l loved (there - oftherpi too/ 1 want to 
wr to, ^nother.'debt ofloye*. Oh/ Wfor one nldmenltTmakV 
our undiscovered country, leap into the eyes of the Old World It 

must hi* mUcInnnnc ucihnM.kJi...: n. ... .... ,ii 


. *■ 1 — «iv wy vi mo um YVOfJCI I r 

muri* £ boating. Jt must take, the breath. It 

be ape of those Islands . I shall tell every things even of-hriw 
the laundry-basket squeaked at 75,' 4 f h 11 w 


This Is a collectioh that will appeal to all readers. It is provided with 
a critical introduction dpd notes,' the first Bditlon of her Stories to 
have annotations for academic study! ■ \ ' 

'! ' • \V--C'U m r ••• • £ 4.25 net 




hangman 

JKH-IWJ 


Miss Toklas’s early letters have 
lost or destroyed tliar, in order to 
avoid a fragmentary effect, it 
seemed best to confine the collec- 
tion to her Iasi 21 yoars. Certainly 
the resulting impression is far 
from fragmentary, except in the 
very last years when the powerful 
torrent of her communications 
trickled away into the sands of fall- 
ing sight, general ill-health aud reli- 
gious peace of mind. It is as if 

flinf I ok ' as : s lli' HI1 fi fully-armed 
from the head of Gertrude Stein at 
the age of sixty-nine. The reality— 
ilinty-cfglit preceding years of 
housekeeping and talking quietly in 
cornet's to the boring wives of 
geniuses — drops away. 

In fact, like most wives of 
geniuses she seems to have been 
!?“ I e ?* boring of the two. She 
certainly made a better widow. Of 

?nL? e .h , l atu *£ l f nd honourable 
forms that widowhood can take 

Jifij was . on . e . of the *«ost sympa- 
mSli C: »if ded,c . aCed attempt to pro- 
mote the work of tho dead one 

with Dl n rf Hny i dlminutl0n . indeed 
with a development of her own 

personality. She realized that this 
th?a£ at™ 1,er rai . SOn d>Slre - At 

3 « a A* af seventy-nine she wrote: 

T sdU thi »Ss to 
Gertrude there would be no 
Jf as °n for . me to 1 live on.” So we 
m her in constant touch wth 

fire! K'y eChleD ’ Gem ’ ude Stein’s 
? executor, W itii Donald 

■ uS* h*s successor in the nnsf 

hii5 « °h U d Sul h erIand i one of her 
biographers, and with others con- 
cerned. with the publication and 
' Stein’s work 

pi ogress of her friend's reputation 
is debatable— and Irrelevant, here 

on ? erges chiefly from tills 

f o nvard° sen se of SUa ^ 


meniory oF her ", slie was very 
much herself, as these letters 
snow; shrewd, imprecise (as anyone 
knows who has tried to work from 
(he shifty recipes in her Cook 
Book), unjust, vindictive, spirited, 
affectionate and loyal. 

Religious conversion seldom 
sweetens an acid tongue, and she 
went on to tlie end with her nasty 
cracks about tiie Stein heirs, 
"‘poor dear Hemingway”, Mabel 
Dodge (” she has a good meinurv 
when she is telling the truth 
Harriet Levy she can write. It’s 
that she has nothing to say”), Eliz- 
abeth Sprigge. another of Stein’s 
biographers r There is new evi- 
dence of Ln Sprigge’s unwonli- 

!? e * 5 .. V r own t0 on unnamed 
Swedish girl who “has seen eight- 
een aurora borealises but not 
remarked them 

These letters read like a novel, 
partly becuuse the editor lias left 
undone one of tilic things he ought 
to have done — that is, insert omis- 
sion marks. He deletes freely but 
does not show us whore. Ho is also 
rather erratic with his footnotes. 
How much one would appreciate 
some background to the comment 
Waugh’s son is like his father— I 
dislike them heartily but one 
“? ne i nor Is the name of 
Waugh in the index. 

Both Charmed Circle and Staying 
on Alone give us by echo and quo- 
tation the voice of Gertrude Stein, 
they also make us wish to hear it 
directly, and dlls we do in two 
volumes of her previously uncol- 
lected writings, assembled now and 
edited under the titles Reflection 

.«• Atomic Bomb and How 
Writing is Written, by Robert Bart- 
lett Haas, who for more than three 
decades has been concerned to 
publicize and interpret her work 
and, with this end in view, pro- 
duced Primer for the Gradual 
Undei standing of Gertrude Stein in 

. ^be same explanatory intention 
is at work In these volumes. Tn 


times deserve the emphasis lhtj 
are given. " Reflection on the A» 
mic Bomb” displays to perfeciia 
the characteristic Stein airhuu 
about matters of social and polii 
ical import. 


>if dash pile made of saucers and 
n? plates; and since Mr Baxter 
Imis in the direction of conciliation 
H Mr Russell mostly in that of 
built, the movement of the book 
iAe that 6f the amphishneiKi, a 
ijuiological serpent with a head at 
™ end, which must have made 
piling anywhere rather unlikely. 

John Baxter Is a transplanted 
winlnn who first worked as a 
, _,ir° Publicist, then transplanted 

I never could take any interest irrajelf Into writing film brochures 
in the atomic bomb. . . . SureifjM monographs, among them an 

wstraied checklist of the American 
Pgster film and a modest tome 
W«1 Hollywood in the 1930s. 
fjf »e the works of a flint fan or 
M,ai epitomized by the epigraph 
, For My Muilier 
jv» rold me about Lupe Velez. 


mi aiuiiut; uuniu. . . ■ ouibb 

will destroy a lot aud kill a ki 
but it’s the living that are interest- 

; » .1 _c ikM- 


WMb a 'KISS living LUVl Ul *> 

ing not the way of killing ihta, 
' “ ■ lot left 


because if there were not a . — 
living how could there be any b 
terest in destruction. Alright traj 
is the way I feel about it. Ani 
really way down that is the wj 
everybody feels about it. 

Well, perhaps « not. Not quirt 
everybody. 

“ How Writing is Written ", ik 
text of a talk delivered to a scraft 
includes tho following, equally enu; 
iicieristic passages: 

The world can accept me m* 
because there is coming out « 
your generation somebody tflfJ 
don’t like, and therefore W; 
accept me because I am sum- 
ciently past in having been 
temporary so they don t hart a 
disluco me. So thirty years fie® 
now I shall be accepted. 

The person who has made 
fight probably makes it *■ 
ugly, although the struggle w 
the much greater beauty. But tW 
followers die out; and tuenw 
who made the strugggle and I fj 
lity of beauty remains in IM «■ 
tensity of the fight. _i 

These passages give ™ 
description of the reccp^ 


description ot me n tnd hot 

accorded to the work of tbe^“J almost Bnv P fSm n m a C l Ua n ! ea ‘ 

creative innovators of our ceuWT Jijln or . n r „ i' ma ^^ ri l J * a - v ' 

Picasso, Exra Pound «SlmS™ d Si„° f ' vorlls 

But they do not apply to J that RusseT/ fnF ": ar ? 

Stein though it is herself «* ■" W version of 

discussing. *To some her work JJ* ^sjoug L D , iaak « Lawrence's 
uiscussing. io » . . arI a nd still Palatable, even nrn- 

meaningful from the sian* b’ 'bough hei-e »i . J .. A.™ 
is: to others it was silly m PH?. J get his ideas fSim Li 

• a: Z W o LawriT° m h,s s,, bject. 

s!!?® 2P? t0 the 


ten ti dus and still is. 


with prose 


ywiuHiw, 1 lie 

pieces concerned have up to now 
supped through the collector's net 
only because of their earlier 


rom SS nlneteeo'J m N^^ sweaty boarding- 

d ne . L * „pMSS?rr Pictures” ih*. 


&. ta S -SSX-CS 

u e A ek J" ^ fl y and the buds in 
the chestnuts are out. Thin* 

. , Ifihc i ime s we saw It together. * 
Alico Toklas did not make a 

^ eing a widow. She 
did not like being one: “I wish to 
God we had gone together as I 
always So fatpoualy thought we 
J ,0 M l b~a shipwreck-— just 
artyrhipg but this.” But the letters 

duTv and findi . n g con S ()lation in her 
duty; and, ultimately, in the hope 
of reunion m heaven. When she 
Utrned to the Catholic Church he? 
religions advisers hastened' to 
assure her that; Gertrude. Stein was 
‘“ .heave,,: a pervergo ^rahS . 


appearances In “obscure or tran- 
periodicals": tiiere is no 
otliei link between them and they 

[S„f’ h "it re „“! ue ^ in 8 “ f . ■ *1 


be made, and 

changes hal^tmre, m* talked ‘ 

It is her practice that so _ _«*uaei than ten 

betrays her. _ in jKrjoog ■ 

E. M. Forster, Mr 

mom Jg JJs summation: 

id* i* JL m «st be the 


i. — sviiicimuK UL U gai- 

limaufry. Mr Haas tries to Impose about Stein’s experiment 01 
coherence by dWding diem Into a “° d . S™ much 
sections (“Direct Description ”, “- 0 '- like this 

« n?.« l 55 ,ts aud Appreciations ”, 
a ^ on L , Hnd Answers”, etc), 

P^faces by help- 
ful notfis. The dates of the pieces 
aie given. Sometimes the prefatory 
12ft ?. rB »o Blowing as to lead 




1.1-n. ». i , HiumiiiB as id jeau 

y t0 d, sapPoimment. A 
lng p0ra 5 ra Ph about the 


prose, but much thefunc ^ 


ever outrageous, he mav have 
gleaned in vino. 

Mr Baxter does not do very well 
with titles in foreign languages, but, 
i lieu, his English isn’t all that good, 
either ('‘disinterested’’ for uniuter- 


i.t_ i-upe veiez. 

pr . esent volume, they are 
E i- ? ,, y' 1,in e resembling 
jamurtf 1 d0es no1 ’ 1,n wevei\ 
r2L*5 Ba . x . tcr from arrogating 
tiif ni t,c 10 abrooaiS 

l ° cr,l| clsni, IMU 
*22- a grt i at inith ahnui 

IUIH DUCinnee ,l.m 


tumnelv — 'J ne ® s i r bat critics are 
S ] l Irrelevant ”, nnd m 
, 01 ? 1 fo, ‘ deeper modes nf 

5 over C n WaXeS eCSt .‘ ,,iL '> r< " 
N ’ S - C ° llVerStUl0n Will! 


J&JTJSL “eon'inued in a 
■ which 8 ff?i° u? hove, the state 
(Sctpis ^L ha S l ' un, ly conf nuns 
*. wlHch dofy analysis” 


J “"uiysis . 

has been 
InE iff? t0 . express those 

did nn? l 2l2s < * . tl ium pnamly 


» . u . uninter- 
ested, “intriguing” For interesting). 
In this he may be emulating his 
.subject, who, however, has the 
excuse of having merely talked his 
part of the book in answer to Mr 
Baxter’s questions, which were then 
tactfully edited out of the text, 
leaving only Mr Russell's contin- 
uous, albeit somewhat inspissated, 
imuKiIngue. 

Hnw these confessions of the 
enfant terrible of British cinema 
will strike the reader depends 
largely on how lie evuluates Mr 
Russell’s films. If he can relish Lite 
banalities of Women in Love, ihe 
LTudu oversimplifications of Dmite’s 
Inferno and Savage Messiah, the 
absurd and gross distortions of The 
Dunce of the Seven Veils nnd all the 
later films, which (with the excep- 
tion of The floy Friend and the 
curlier Song of Summer) become 
progressively more blatant, pre- 
posterous, and obnoxious, he may 
find this account of a rise from 
obscure beginnings to dubious emin- 
ence exhilarating. 


films dealt with primitive painters; 
rksF ‘ 


one with die Yorkshire artist, James 
Lloyd, whom Russell, with typical 
bad mate and exaggeration, con- 
siders “ much better than Goya ”, 
and one with Henri “ Douanicr " 
Rousseau, whom the director 
engaged James Lloyd to portray. 


There is, I think, ti significant 
relationship between the French 
naive painter and the director whose 
first Christian name (since 


dropped) is Henry. Henry Russell 
is tno Ei 


English translation of Henri 
Rousseau, and both men use tlieir 
niediutiis as an opulent, poor man’s 
surrogate for material and social 
emoluments, their art having to be, 
in Brecht’s phrase, ns lavish as only 
beggurs could conceive it. But the 
imagined lavishness of beggars lias 


always something spurious nbout il 
:ltlu 


Ken Russell's boyhood was not 
very unusual: a characteristic lower 
middle-class youth, complete with 
inferiority feelings at school and 
escape into juvenile pranks, outrd 
home-moviemaking, and immersion 


in the pictures. During summer 
holidays, he would go to the cinema 


two or even three times a day, aud 


Nobody could i DC 7 e dible soft'nL nf 

Stein’s perceptiveness. 


claims to have seen every fiUu that 
came out in the 1940s. The 1940s. 
were not a good vintage in the 
cinema, but even a great one, con- 
sumed with such voracity, could, 1 
think, hesot a nascent mipd and 
taste. Russell let down paternal 
hopes for a career in the Navy, but 
he did serve la the RAP, then 


struggled unsuccessfully to become 
ill 


ter an endearingly clumsy 
excess of innocence, as with Rous- 
seau, or a superabundance of showy 
display, as with Russell. Fanatical 
egomania — perhaps necessary for 
the underdog to succeed ln the arts 
— is often another characteristic 
of such figures, and to this day, as 
Mr Baxter tells us, “If his bitterest 
critic wrote a glowing review of -the 
next Russell film, that man would 
go from enemy to friend over- 
night ’’. This la intended as praise. 

Russell’s notion of art and the 
artist is a key to his output. An, 
lie informs us, “Is simply exploit- 
ing to the full one’s own natural 
gifts”, with which, except perhaps 
for the “ simply ”, it is hard to dis- 


™j C ,i, ge n le ,efers “! ^ Greeks 
(tnd the Romans: and ends: 

Plutarch used details, dramatized 
. 'incidents, anecdotes and general- 
ly* t L° cll J lvert Bis biographi- 
cal sketches. Suetonius added sex 
a ?i .«- S i Can , Gertrude Stein used 
all this and more, ' 


sum yip a man ’.’ 

(#i UJBj »#*•* •■*” — “ " -***- ■ — ■* 

said about her poetry- 

important to write: . 1^- lmTL. ,ltie *; of ' CfYiz^i"’ 

■es can kiss us , fish?^ jftiy 0lIe , a u n comprehended to 

A duclt » *r < asns 

. ^ his conclud- 

than 

But it is. mprc. ’^Trude ** much can be 


a bafiet dancer or actor, and pro- 
ceeded to do somewhat better at 
photography. 

He lived in great poverty but, 
with the final bit of help from a 
tolerant father, was enabled to make 
the ultimately successful switch to 
cinema. A fellow-lodger who acted 
In one of his early, shoestring films 
converted him to Roman Catholi- 
cism. The Mass struck Russell as 
“ die most mind-shattering thing , 
and he became deeply excited at the 
nut ion of eating die living body ot 
Christ. In view of his later films, 
one wonders whether he did not 
mistake Catholicism for canmbal- 


agree. But it Is even hnrder to 
agree with Russell’s corollary, ■ that 
art is “ the almost impossible knack 
of channelling the mystical and uni- 
que sense with which we are ail 
born ”. Generations of bad and non- 


artists have channelled away, mysti 


cailv and uniquely, for all they were 
worth without coming up with any- 
thing appreciably different from the 
films of Kon Russell. 


crap 

not 


Ho goes on to speak of "all this 
ap about motivation ”, which may 
it be so damning; but also of vui- 

■ ■ _ _ ~4 haSnn « f lia 


lui.iinnb — - ■ 

ism. In any^ case, _ by invoking 


^PrJ^ l n b V nd ' Up, ?y c ^, ;l - P iece as 
From Dark; .. to .Day , (.“ There 


But it la “JH- * trade «* muett can be 

» bo ,T. s. and pgrmsion 

with, Polemics are 

aocT EUot suggest 


•«*«" ,hat ^ da titbit. 


tfaeitu 



H dD °fcBer- 
thal Be 


Christ, Russell was able to give up 
the nasty habit of taking snuf t, 
which he considers a miracle. He 
talks about Catholicism making one 
“ more realistic ” and providing a 
“ philosophical toughness’ though 
the only concrete benefit he adduces, 
besides shaking the Demon Snuff, is 
a pilgrimage special, a cheap Higti 
tn I.nurdes, permitting him to snoot 
an attention-getting. Him, of tnar 
famous shrine. 

that and another early filnv Rot 
Russell a job , replacing John 
St.ii icsiiixcr . on |he BBC s Mojiitoi 
sfiowj thanks to Huw Wheldon, 


garity and artistry being "the 
same thing to me ”, which Is. And he 
explains: "By vulgarity I mean the 
exuberant over-the-top larger than 
life slightly bad taste red blooded 
thing.” Readers of this peculiarly 
punctuated but not wholly unebaris- 
matlc sentence are Invited to recall, 
say,. the railway-carriage and mad- 
house episodes in The Music Lovers , 
the monastic orgies of The Devils, 
almost any pne of Helen Mirren’s 
scenes in Snt’oge Messiah, and the 
Mahler-Cosima Wagner sequence 
from Mahler, and then decide 
whether that "slightly bad taste’’, 
as applied by Mr Russell to his own 
art, is not in fact one of his rare 
flights into modesty. . 

But the two worst troubles with 
RiixselJ-.are probably his desperate 


ilesije in shuck and, In Whuliluii'-t 
sug.icirnis evaluation, his tuisil lad: 
of ‘‘ilit* Lrtimciiv in suiiilysi- and 
riiiiiii),ilj;'e ", winch mukes lvuul*., us 
Curriers uf ruliiuialiiy, raiiioi lou dif- 
ficult f»i him. Thu aim for Russell 
is, ns he himself savs, tn “ slilush 
the uinipl.icent aiiinule iu a sub- 
jeu ", nr, in Mi- Kaxier’s 'iliuc rever- 
eiuial terms, io use “ incidents ih.ii 
tremble on the alisnrd ” so os in 
’■ reconalu ihe com rad i el inn hut ween 
histiji'ical and artistic l e.diiy”. Whui 
this means in iduinur words is f.ih- 
riciltiiijt spud am la r, highly exagger- 
ated figments and grafting [lie ill nn 
the famous historical or fictional 
people with whom Russell’s films 
concern r lie m selves almost exclu- 
sively. -Some such exaggeration 
might indeed work if it stemmed 
from the spirit of the subject rather 
than from [lie film-maker's maniacal 
need for self-projection and .sen.su- 
tioiiiilism. 


whose beneficial influence allowed 
him to make the series of television 
documentaries about artists, mostly 


composers, which made his reputa- 
fill 


Hon. Some of these television films 
retrain liis best works; less arro- 
gantly overreaching than his later 
cinematic productions, they were 
restricted by the television format 
and budget, and sanitizingly super- 
vised by Mr Wheldon. Two of these 
r:i i i.- 


Here Russell's other besetting ,sin 
takes over: the inability to be 

rational. Consider two examples 
from the book. To justify his dis- 
tasteful and misleading television 
film about Richard Strauss, Russell 
speuks of the “violence jiliut is | all 
there in his sick operas ”. Just where 
are the violence und sickness in such 
ni as Lcr pie ccs as Der Roseukavalier, 
Aria line ouf Naxos ami Arabella ? 
And even more violent operas .such 
as Salome and Elektra can barely 
hold a candle to titat final all-cmi- 
snmiiig pyre in II Tr ova tore. Again, 
to vindicate the cruzed excesses of 
The Music Lovers, Russell describes 
Tchaikovsky as “the most self-indul- 
gent man who ever lived" because 
“all his problems and hang-ups ore 
stated in liis music”. These he sees 
in all those works “about frustrated 
love or the frustrated artist ”, such 
as Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, Swan Lake, Eugcn 
r*jei Onegin, and Manfred. Quite 
aside from the vulgar error of con- 
fusing the libretto with tlie music, 
whnt could be more typical and 
approved subjects for a romantic 
composer ? Frustration and con- 
comitant yetirning, moreover, are 
the very things that made operatic 
protagonists sing out from Monte- 
verdi and Haude! lo Britten and 
Berg. 


But such assessments arc charac- 
teristic of a sensibility that proposes 
tn stage Peter Maxwell Davies’s 
Taverner at Covent Gnrden with 
nuns and monks fornicating in the 
aisles so as “ to involve people 
in the production”. Tills sensibility 
conies out even In Russell’s conver- 
sational tropes, as when he calls a 
script so unfunny “ as to make tho 
Crucifixion seem like a Mack Sen- 
nett farce", or relates about Max 
Adrian In The Boy Friend: "The 
reason we shot him in a wlicelchnir 
in It*s Never Too Late was that lie 
was simply tno ill to dance. . . . And 
since his voice was pre-recorded we 
could have finished with his corpse 
in the wheelchair Ln long-shot. If 
necessary. ...” 


From such talk it becomes at least 
As clear as from the films that one 
of Russell’s main motivating- Forces 
is liis hatred of humanity. That is 
why ho must coutinualiy shock and 
offend— one need only compare how 
lie shoots a burning at the stake Ln 
The Devils with similar scenes in the 
films of Dreyer, Bergman, and Bres- 
son. I do not exclude misanthropy 
from the list of possible. Rrtistic 
movers, but it must .then— as in the 
cases of Voltaire, Swift, and Karl 
Kraus — be buttressed with humour 
ami wit. Such leavening is not to be 
found In Russell even Mr Baxter 
must concede that Russell’s comic 
vision is "bizarre but frail ”, which 
I translate as "outlandish bill 
Feeble". Moreover, unlike the best 
film-makers, Russell often docs not 
even collaborate on his screenplays, 
and these are not even written by 
tho writers on whose works they are 
based. 


Yet, ironically, it Is Russell’s bad 
taste that put hiiu so prominently on 
the map of English cinema. In as 
much as the genius of British film- 
makers was always grounded in real- 
ism, although often comically dis- 
torted, Russell’s frenzaedly unreal 
rodomontades of tastelessness make 


an impression that is, if nothing else, 


unique. So Dilys Powell dubbed him. 


in a phrase that provides this book 
with its title, *?an appalling talent", 
to be understood laudatoriTy, on the 


assumption that onythid| so unchar- 


acteristic is original aiid, therefore, 
good. As for the general quality of 
the book, it is exemplified In a typi- 

rt)l Rmrppiiin nhi-aca « .... 


cal Baxterian phrase, “ there' ' is 
feel 


always the feeling in one’s 
mind . . .”. It is a bools full of feel- 
ing? in default of insights and Ideas. 


Jolin Simon’s Ingmar -Bergman' 
Directs was published last' year. 


BARRIE & JENKINS 


English 
Decoration 
in the 

1 8th Century 


JOHN FOWLER, C.H.E. 
& 

JOHN CORNFORTH 


This major work, the result of .i 
collaboration between one ol 
today's foremost restorers and 
decorators and the architectural 
editor of Cauniiy Life, examines, 
through contemporary documents 
and the evidence of surviving 
examples, rhe development uf 
interior decoration in the iSrii 
century. Its approach (s one of 
social history, explaining how 
new forms came to be introduced 
in the context of the life of a great 
house, embracing not only 
upholstery and painting, but also 
lighting, heating, picture hanging 
and mourning decorations. 

1 1 J “ x 8J *, 288 pages, 234 half- 
tones, bibliography, notes, index 
of names, index of houses, 
subject index, plus 40 colour 
plates, £10.00 (Nov 28) 


British Pottery 

ait illustrated guide 

GEOFFREY 
A. GODDEN 


Companion to the already highly 
successful British Porcelain and 
covering from the simple 
earthenwares of the late 17111 
century to factory productions of 
the present, it presents a complete 
pictorial guide to the development 
of English pottery. 

9.r x 7 1", 456 pages, 607 half- 
tones, bibliography, index, plus 
18 colour plates, £30. 00 
(Nov 28) 


Scent and 
Scent Bottles 


EDMUND LAUNERT 


This first authoritative work an 
the subject begins with a chapter 
on perfume; what ic is made from, 
its manufacture over the 
centuries, nnd its social uses nnd 
significance. It then goes on to 
survey the whole range of bottles 
produced in Europe Grom the 
Renaissance. 


1 ij- x 81", 176 pages, 196 half- 
tones, bibliography, index, plus 
30 colour plates, £10.00 (Nov 28) 


Restoring 

Antique 

Furniture 


LESLIE WENN 


Historical introduction by 
Martin Drury, National Trust. 
Foreword by M. C. Venis, 
Chairman, Cultural and 
Educational Committee, British ' 
Antique Dealers' Association. 


Tutor at the first professional 
course in restoration, at West 


Dean College, Sussex, promoted 
by the British Antique Dealers* 
Association, Leslie Wcnn here 
passes on the principles distilled 
from more than fifty years of 
workshop practice. Not a book 
. for the beginner, basic skill Js 
assumed, the correct guidance 
however, from the first 
examination of the piece to final 
polishing, is hero for the novice 
in antique furniture restoration, 

9 }” * 7i°. 96 pages, 23 half-tones,’ 
18 line drawings, £3.75 (Nov 14) 
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San Just’ tit* Gracia 
\li-\ic<M] \ i IJjii*(_‘ in Traus.il ion 

J62pp. 1 1 niiti-.il v ni I Mj.ji | J 

Mill'd ». tr,. 


I'hoiy tim Ik* few lnc.il hisiiirii--., 
Mexican ur in him vise, mure seiisii. 
ive or evncmive iluni i Ills ai'cnnm 
of Sun .Nise di? Gracia. Through the 
recollections of Ins Inrehcai I.ms 
Gonzalez has been a Ml- in icohi- 
sirurt ivIku any outsider, however 
diligeiu, would lie Mire tu ni -> 
i lie way Sun .[use. ins miw i hem- 
selves, nit her i liaii jim wh;n hap- 
pened in them, limit us history und 
us lileraiiiie his .tchievi?im*ii| mu.i 
he raii-d as except iomil and, ru- 
miirkahly, his American traiiskunr, 
John Upton, lias risen in ihe chal- 
lenge. 

The talile-l.nids smith ni* Lake 
Chapala in Wexiern Mexico were 
first colonized on a large scale in 
the late sixteenth century— by wild 
herds of sheep and cnule, rather 
than hy men. European livestock 
took ihe land over front American 
wildcats, cnyotes, racoons, iirniu- 
dilloe.s and deer. It was nut iiinil 
more than two centuries later, in 
1791, that permanent colonization 
by men of Spanish extraction estab- 
lished Catholicism here— in con- 
trast to the syncretic religion prac- 
tised in llio rival 'J’arascan-speaking 
sett lenient of Manumit la buried in 
tho hillside to the south, ft was nut 
the lure of natural rusciurces (for 
this backwater offered no minerals 
ur comforts and only poor soil) 
which brought the Spanish-speak- 
ing settle™, but rather the push of 
war and revolution elsewhere, The 
author, whose ancestors were 
among the earliest arrivals, tells us 
that they came mostly as refugees, 
bringing wiili them little lint theii 
religion, iltcii tiding skills and 
their firearms. 

I-'oi several gutter urinns a major 
attraction uf Suit Jose was Its 
location un the frontier between 
two stales, enabling those faced Ijv 
persecution in MichoacAn in cross 
into neighbouring Jalisco and im- 
iiuuiiiy. Gradually, in the course of 
the nineteenth century, these Cath- 
olic cowboys tamed the Land and • 
Its livestock until, in 1888, the 
pHest established * a town with a 
proper plaza, a church,' and its 
streets all In a line, and a few 
years later Sail Jos6 de Gracia was 
processing 80 per cent of its milk 
into cheese for sulc In the capital, 
GOO kilometres to the east. By the 
. nine the Revolution broke out in 
1910 its 4,000 Inhabitants and 9,000 . 
cattle had experienced more than 
twenty- years of theocracy (in . 
Mnamhla they were known con- 
tempt nous ly as “the Saints") and 
barely one year of polities. i 

Readers of Gabriel Garcia Mdr- , 
quezs Ona Hundred Years of Soli - ! 
tude will he struck by Imw much J 


The embattled village 


By Laurence Whitehead 


l ■■■' v-all. In 1‘Jlli ,i -,u.ippv du-vii-r 
with a ledum h.u showed 
up. . . Some i-L-.ii lu ms. in i <m- 
l‘u 'ii mi. kissed his liiiinl. J'lu-v 
i I ioeikIh he was u priest. In fact 
lu* was a travelling salesman 
from i he Singer emu p:my. .tiling 
ii'L.idlc sewing machines. 

I* holographs sunn foil owed, aj 
well as ni n list aches (lung, I'm twist- 
ing 1 and, reportedly (although 
i litre were no eyewitnesses), un- 
dcrclo tilts fin ladies. Last (and nn 
doubt least) publics nnived in Sun 
Jose in 1909 and developed imr- 
ni ally fur a whole year hcl'uru 
being over l alien by ihe Kovniiiliiiii. 
Bui wliai kind of politics ? 

Not evL'ivniie was aiuiporfiristn 
but every one felt hostility id ward 
the funciintiaries who sur- 
rounded the dictator. The hosti- 
lity wnx. Lor the must part, con- 
servative in origin, , . . The gov- 
ernment WHS filled will) liberals 
who were -suid iu he Masons, ene- 
mies of the clergy, evil people 
who preferred to he married hy 
i lie civil ceremony, like animals. 
Ordinary life in San Jose con- 
tinued fur Mime time after ihe fall 
nf Pin-firm Dinr: 

Tlie town learnt, without much 
political fervour, dim their candi- 
date hud attained the presidency, 
and that he was a spiritualist. They 
read Zapata’s cry of rebel lion . . 
i lie capture uf garrisons and sack- 
ing of towns by Zapaiisrus, the 
a mi 1 1 u nee me lit of the Plan of 
Ay.ihi, the crimes of Juan Ban- 
deras . . . .the fail nf Vera Cruz 
into che huiuis of Federal troops — 
and ninny other events. In San 
JasiS unci its environs during this 
time nmbing was happening — 
except for pi ins Martinez’ attempt 
ro been me a bird. Elias had made 
himself n framework, with wings 
nF grass muiring ; lie si rapped ii un 
his back and climbed up imo an 
ash tree. He called down to u ' 
friend standing below and asked ; 
him to frighten him out of the j 
uee - , H . is fr,en «l threw rocks at hint ' 
and Ellas rook wing. He was nearly 
killed, according to some because 
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linn Juan Cuthiio, crisrern, fmin Sun Josfi de Gracia 


that seemed extravagant about the 
fictional Macondn reappears as 
eoleniii reality in the hisioiy of 
San Jose. It was not until 1900 thnt 
the town's isolation from the out- 
side world began to break dawn. 
First, of course, came the gypsies : 
mountebanks, sharpers, acrobats 
who leapt through flaming 
noops, fortunetellers, puppeteers, 
clowns, hucksters selling salves 
and herbs . . . than un agent 
from the Bayer firm introduced 
aspirin, the miracle pill, which 
was for some time regarded as a 
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lie foi-R.it to make liintsolf a tall 
und h beak ; others said it was 
because his friend had nut scared 
him enough. 

When the Revolution engulfed Sun 
Jose the challenge was met by a ’ 
Mexican fully worthy of Colonel 
A lire! unto Buendfa. Originally Don 
A po linin' Panlda "opened a 

butcher shop, slaughtering steers 
and .selling the meat in the plaza. 
But his true destiny had still not 
been reveuled for he had been 
horn lq he neither an artisan nor a 
butcher. In 1913 trade declined, a 
curfew was established and San 
Jose turned in upon itself. Don 
A point at* was made captain of rh* 
local miliLia. 

He was brave, clever and deci- 
sive. Any stranger in town might 
he a spy. Therefore he would be 
led to the cemetery, the priest 
would hear his confession, the 
indispensable bullet would be 
meted out, and he would fall 
into the grave that had been dug 
beforehand. B 

For almost five years his system de- ' 
ELec ted from the com inun i t v tit e 
worst excesses of warfare and bail- 
rtitiy (although not the associated 
wave of gun fights, drunkenness 
and famine), until finally San Tnsd 
was stormed by the Vlllfsta bandit, 
Ines Chfivez Garcfa,;nt tlie' head 
800 nten. After - four hours of 
rosisinnce the town was in flames 
«hd. Don ‘Apphnar and all but one 
or ills Eifteoti men were killed. ' 
More than seventy of the attackers 
died with them. Then, In the wake 
pt the chauista ruid came another 
niurderous tlucat— the Spanish in- 
ruieiriit. ( 

destruction a slow 
recovery beenme possible, but its 

qSickly- e8a ^ not w fade so 

: The cult of violence ' the habit 
of Betting -druiilc, end rhe exag- 
• ge rated sense of personal honour 
all persisted,- Social distinctions 
;. wer e emphu sized. The rich were 
, not: as rich as, befqrb, , but the 
VjPOoi' .wei'e 'poorer, . . . N 0t every- 

I fiS? , R i 16 ^ l?ut h * as '■« rare 

man. .^vUo .did not bwu a pistol. 

In Lhis ■■Lisychoibgica) : climate it is 
That 'recovery .should 
have bqen v both .slow and short-' 
hved. With the arrival in 1924 of 
Padie Federico (to be spiritual 
leader of. ih^ coipmunily fon almnsi - 
half a century) and the i C tensifh 


cation uf untie, lerical ism nt tltu 
iiiiiiuiul level, the stage was set for 
an even greater disaster. When 
public manifestations of religious 
sentiment were prohibited “ Padre 
Federico continued the daily saying 
of his office in private. People in- 
creased their religious activities: 
they went to Mass, confessed, and 
received . Communion more often 
ilian ever . . . mid the majority 
maintained that it was their duty 
tu take up arms against the govern- 
ment "—even imagining, in their 
innocence, that the ugrurisius seek- 
ing land reform would join with 
them, as would the Catholics of 
the United States. 

The C'ristero uprising began in' 
San Jose on July 9, 1927. They sem 
h contingent of forty men (out of 
the SOO villagers of military age) 
chanting "Long .live Christ the 
King I" io serve under comnimid- 


ers appointed by the National Lea- 
gue for the Defence of Religious 
Freedom. 


The most pious, silver lon- 
gtied, and blundering .braggarts 
•were made generals. City play- 
boys arrived in the enun-try 
expecting ranchers to obey them. 
Some of Lhe local leaders hum- 
bled themselves, but the rest 
paid no attention to them. 

Within three months a thousand 
■ well-armed federulcs called on San 
Jo-sA Although loss effective - at 
“ pacification ” perhaps than the 
Air Cavalry and the technicians of 
napalm have subsequently proved 
themselves, rhe government troops 
were cfertqinly more thorough than 
their mere bandit predecessors. 
Then* commander 

had brought in enough fuel to 
reduce the whole town to ashes. 
He burned houses" wholesale. He 
piled up pieces of household Fur- 
niture. drenched them wath ker- 
osene and set Fire io them: the 
tlanies rose above the rooftops. 
He also engaged in the sport uf 
hanging cristeros front the trees. 

* * ■• w !ud up the party the 
.generalissimo drove off ihou- 
sands.of cattle— where, no one 
knows. 

Over the next nine months the 
charred , embers of San W were 
abandoned while, predictably 
jjjjnjf 1 * the fighting intensified 
““ Mvagwy took over. When, in 

niid.lD29- ! He Catholic hierarchy 

abruptly called off thp war, the 
g“* er »s reacted wilh surprise and 

opposite, the churi tree, one by 
. one the rebels siin-emlored their 
weapons --each - man, - presenting'' 
. ; the* oldest sjiid mo^t worn-put ^un .’ 

: : I 1 * »•!'•' i *'• j .a- t-i "= : —I -'-r. 


he had, and keeping his he si. 
" Dnn'i lliink yon'i'e limliug us ", 
said Rafael 1’icazu, who ri-piv- 
son led ihe civil ainlmriiy in ihe 
.nil lies ty ceremnny. "Bui since 
we want peace, we'll nccepi iliis 
heup of scrap iron instead of ihe 
gnus you really fnnglit iviili." 
Flic- soldiers carried ihe junk 
away. 

Such local per.specli ves are viiul m 
explain ihe nature of the political 
sen le men i -which lias prevailed in 
Mexico since ihe end nf ilic figln- 
tag. 

As u result of this second round 
uf violence the 1930 census 
recorded IS per cent fewer inhuhi- 
ta in s than there had been nine 
years earlier, and u dr us lie shifi 
from rural in village .seltlemem. 
Worse still, t-he cattle pnpulaiinn 
fell from 9,000 to, 'at its lowest, 
only 2,000 head. A govern men t 
school was established to “ defanu- 
ncize " the populaiinn — hut the 
campaign brought no results, since 
l ' , . ree new teachers were nil 
,,al ' cs ” ihemselves and went to 
Mass every day. A padre still 
headed the community and a lotnl 
of Fifteen young people cni-ollud 
in rue provincial seminary. How- 
ever, rather lihan througfi repres- 
sion or indoctiinuiinn ii was 
througfi economic recovery ibai 
£? n Jo*6 was to be defanatici/cd. 
Most of those who “set nut on the 
load to holiness ”, wc learn (pace 
the Protestant ethic), “ended up as 
businessmen”. The book is particu- 
larly evocative about the process nf 
reasoning by which they (including 
s « ne . of . the author’s family) 
effected the transition from one 
occupation to another. “ While they 
did nor absolutely deny moil’s free- 
dom to choose between the viriue 
of wealth and the shi of poverty, 
they refused to ■ concede rliat 
anyone without, a large dose of nat- 
ural goodness or divine grace could 
a ;? p,r ® t0 belong to the chosen peo- 
ple— the pious, the moneyed, the 
lovers of law and order.” 

In San Jos6, as elsewhere in the 
world, such righteous convictions 
are asserted dll the more fiercely 
whenever an identifiable group of 
the unrighteous appears to threaten 
the reign of virtue. At last, in 

loan • p v! s °* r !?, e depression of the 
1JJOS, the k conflict over land ten- 
ure which had been so endemic in 
most of Mexico for so long finally 
■ leached : San . • Jos6. . Most of the 
emerging agrarianists would have 
preferred to buy land for them 
selves but 

since the government did hot sell 
land, but only gave it away, and 
, since (heir need . for lamS ,w*« 
Wronger than' the: shame oF.beiiiv 
supported, .. . Uiey .fell imo 
. 'dgrariiinisni. , ., According' 

; . •' . . ’ K‘f ’ ' - i ' ' ’• ' 

' . ■' i • ■ . i' - ' . 


mil n ion, they were • - r 
sacrilege, 

s ''' theft which \-i h « 

■ ,N,nc n , ™u W not tig 

\ 'i 1 1,111 1 in “t memliervSrt! 

whh h 1 ' party - dil1 IL 

with i lie i r enemies’ psi ! 

them- They knew iha. ' { 

j hem there were many uhoT'15 
both virtuous ona : ' no i\' r « 


^ scape architecture 

t ,n noon rupf.r : 

'g-njriphy of FfL-dorick 
-,-od 

•„ [ohns Hopkins University 
; <7 50. 


From greensward to 
Central Park 


J ,.n virtuous and jW n 
believed m God. the , 
heaven, purgatoiy and ih B T’ 
“‘“•ns of hell. . . . i n " 
Htnids they were a \Ui\2ZS 
perliups, but not wicked. ’ 

° f 1,11 the suggesUve siundi j 
argument woven into this bunk 

account of the ambiguous and 
tested relationship heiwecit » 

V ,? y H ' U L 5111 is l ,crha l Ji >>'<= all 
memorable. 

In San Jos£, as eKewlicre is 
.Mexico, the partial land rdwnra 
the Cardenas years hrouf'- 

(lisupiHiinting results nnd lefi itj 
huitcr-oFf with sufficient l«#i 
resources to turn the tables in (t t 
lung ni n. The return of d w . f 
and less aggressive Padre FeJtiiia 
in 1937 contributed to the 
non of village traditions j&Jb-i 
ho ih the agrarian ists 'and landlord- 
based reaction of the sinanjiufiji 
pending the gradual stifling &l 
overt sectional conflict. Onto agnij 
the local dyiiamics nf this |i;ol^i 
m e liiglily suggestive of ihe subtle 
shifts which were also at work m 
ihe iiution as a whole, but lshith 
almost invariably elude the coiiwt- 
• inua l ” revoiutlnn pcrvericJ: 

I it- 1 rayed ” analysis. Amu her »gnif- 
ic.nn hut easily overlooked stage in 
i lie demobilization of Manus 
society enme during tile Jupane^ : 
invasion scare nf the early 1 W. 
There is one forgotten sentence f“r- 
which cx-President Cardenas tthtj] 
Defence Minister) deserves io k 
reinembercd more than man* j 
young Mexicans may realize: “hj 
my opinion, any otic not in tkl 
army or the police force who ur-] 
I'ies a pistol Is a murder susped 1 ’ i 
Thus .in order readied San Jose [ij 
I'MJ fmhidding civilians io can)] 
pistols. Sehor Gonzalez repuns: j 
There was u storm of futile prn-.j 
test. Men considered carrying ar^i 
in lie ti sign of masculinity; )M| 
fell ns though they had been ruj 
triiicd when their pistols khi 
i ukeu from them; they cent 
plained that they had been » 
iniliuted. But they soon found « 
w.iy in rcurm . . - I by appoinurl 
in ' 1942] an cxtraordiiun 

mini her of auxiliary police dfr 
cers ami tlius tlie men nt n* 
Jose were able to strap on inif. 
guns again. 

It tvould be hard to find a 
single insight into the nature .»? 
limitations of Mexico’s post-rew. 
liunary settlement- ; 

In tlie eml San Josi 
swh ni peri by a more mundane ptf 
war world, which never WJJ 
Macondo. Inevitably there 
anticlimax, yet the final ■ 
incut of Senor Gonzfilez 15 J® u 
come the transition and ! >r fSS| S 
image of San Jos< m the 19ws . 
less vivid, multi-faceted . 
genuine tlian that of dj® : 

m un i tv’s mo re extravagant ps. 

With disarmament and s«jjj { « 
ernmeiit came the bribe; \ ^ 

faced roads came the bu^- J. ^ 
mid Selecciones delReadery W* 
With the coming of 
ultimate defanaUcizer) 
devout stopped | oI "§- JJL? dpt 
above all came /he d'sem ry 
ihe most ambitious ...Ld 
erly known to San J°s 4 
viewed as but mndesi aclna ' h y 
in Mexico City or IJ f rf 
Hence massive out-m'B 
ihe .1 per cent who . mi f [J5' 5f r dj- at 
" upper-class 1 by tlie •fjjjjf*. 

San Jos*, tltere are alinosi^ 
who would rise above 
definition of Hie 1® « r Jg, 
class ”j and M . although * ,4 
cent rated " mh Wtedjj J 
terms own half the l“ lld “ n iw 
Of San Jos6, manyra . 
ends meet only h.V dr J vl f or d 
morning and eve *''Jf| n g ail *'| 
poor, without denying , 0 j* 
“ progress " which *jj* f®-Jn, Se^f: 
home village in hn 8 enc,a gnh «cdtJ: 
Gonzalez recalls tne p ra p Ci sfl 
predictions made or ''-H 


poor, wiinuuL —--j - (0 nw 

“ progress ” which jjyj&.Sdf 
home village in his gene a 
Gonzalez recaJJs tne p ra p ft stf 
predictions made or . *15 

Cardenas in 1941 : . lltM1 |HiA 

She said that .- the 
would run Ovei the J M 
chickens that wan»fj e it M 
streets; tliey won Id maK ^ 
possible to milk Jones ^ 
the front door, ** y fevm 

been done: they ; »«|H| 

neopie’s .sleep, jnd 1 « 

bring iu *!nii 

who would rob tne . •• y--.-a 

of die little they n*»- *?a 


. tmericaii who is givoii eight 
in the Dictionary uf 
Miun Biography can hardly lie 
1 dared neglected by posivrity, 
I juruig his lifetime und aftui- 
-J; Frederick Law Olmsted was 
-Mphet who received mimcrmis 
■urs from his conn try me 11 . This 
iyiiiion is » ot surprising, for 
-,kd was a benefactor nf his 
V.'v -citizens in a manner which 
' -'j hardly be ignored. Chiefly 
: Vr.Q wdav as the designer uf 
,-jjl Park. (Mmsted was, during 
-deal period in American urban 
, -ary (tlie three decades follow- 
’ 1 *e Civil War), responsible for 
tanher of America’s great public 
-liuregrounds, whether directly 
iK'eif York City, Boston, Buffalo, 

i Detroit, or indirectly through 
force of his influence and 

I'.ice, in such Western projects as 
:i Golden Gate Park in San Frun- 

ii He vvas similarly hired as 

dtaii ur as architect to major 
-jenities then being founded, in- 
.-Jiug Cornell, Berkeley, and 
aiord. with particular respnii- 
,'ibiy for campus-design, and was 
.vtnunentBl in the preservation 
iVowmite as a monumental tract 
1 it least initially, un spa ill 

aftmess, 

Xor were Olmsted's public scr- 
w confined 10 improving or pro- 
cling the landscape for tlie 
tutsr enjoyment of his fellow- 
rjtDj, (or he was Instrumental in 
jiblisaing the United Sta Les Snni- 
tfj Commission during the Civil 
fir. This organization became, in 
course, the American Red 
-in. And even before the begin- 
^1 °f his long career as n land- 
au architect, a career which in 
!»nca raised that calling from a 
p 10 a profession, Olmsted had 
wady gamed respectable statu ru 
author, during the Brent 
PMoj ante-bellum American lei- 
j* 1 His Walks and Talks of an 
Farmer in England 
'“■) was the first of Severn] tr.i- 
wwwks written with high pur- 
Wi Wticther In the service of 
^cultural reform or, ns In the 
«« i1 journey in the Svahuard 
7 e ? tales (1856), flte uliolilion 
L™* WJ* , Indeed, aitliotiRli 
^, ed hud by 18G0 alreudy suh- 
S l wl J n “ ,n fi design for Ceil- 
2ffui wl ^ c, i aPPOiinod archi- 
SSfS *at project, lie was, 
fe HrS 6 Clvl Wflr * 1,cst known for 
works rather than his 

ti rttS 6 fm 5 , 11 ?' H®d a leg injury 
, Qualified him from war ser- 

a T e W ,u *t | o j l today might 
tiS " 1S caree1 ' “S one of a 
n n ,i ■ 1 c , rusat Hng journalists 

W^ d 1850s Hn8 d,e tatbu ' 

ii« S, Ai Bs ln . so muny of his 

W f S 0,,e of tl,,,sc * 

tfxh n _, in ^ lv *^ ua * s whose lives, 
Siic B ri? araclerized b y meI °- 

h f th? hS B u , res L have Broat 
i> .. J „ ® hiographer as expres- 
Fjhf J se . Ohnstud’s own words. 

e CwavS? r r°T? from Enter- 
it ZJ, Carlyle, testifies to 
dfc, an d as a landscape 

a. W8S not 80 much 8,1 

“l. a roan who, in his 
‘« ed t and L amplified 
ipoblkinvb 38 of olh ers, and in 
al embodT^ r ^. * e,n 8 P^Y 5 ' 
feiin* anJ 1811 , which has proved 
pOfeXj n v ; ua We posterity. 
i *S„J 0t ^ ur?lved tlie civil 
Si hi? Jill' 0,50 mi sht have 
’.ted a h,T: 11 as ? Propagandist 
t-KV SJf °/* parks; but, as 

VS **}? was from thn 

Of ihi 1 ' A de . aR tflBt SOme 

b to A <H r fe ,n I ? ndsta P e * 
M shine Ai? an ^ rai,c «eo. took 
hlitijiy hL„^ e ? an der Pope, ano- 

J* MbcernSr 11 S , where gardens 
^ to Lord Burl- 

[he “Genius of 
S?’hiS » rSf Ain erica, as 

sL dflIi n«S| n k S ‘ L. was in ,arRe 

S?l Mnfti?nF 01msted * that 
,us of Ws own time and 


By John Seelye 



Theodore Roosevelt (left) in Yosemite Valley, which Olmsted was instrumental in preserving. 


S*5 x*?' "srszsi 

f ^ dialled W n as 8 80 .*Re author 

iffe - inn 0l,n 5 ,n ,he nAB 
S'WlIiliffi .* ork *- But ,!lt 
tS l hb landii? Wl i l concern 


Central Park, in time to coincide 
with the sesquicentennial of his 
birth. His writings are being newly 
edited by Charles McLaughlin of 
Ainericmi University, and several 
books have recently been published 
concerning his contributions to the 
design uf landscape and cityscape. 
But this full-length biography of 
Olmsted by Laura Wood Roper is 
1 lie first tu appear: well researched 
und, if one considers the amount 
of factual details, well written, it 
shows his mast notable accomplish- 
ments within the context of the 
uinii7ing variety of his activities. 
Mrs Roper’s timely kook is the 
fruit of many years’ labour, and 
the author was fortminte enough 
to obtain the full cooperation of 
Olmsted's son before his death. It 
is dmiiiifiii if her devotion nnd 
diligence* will he matched in the 
near future, und this will surely 
remain tlie standard biography; its 
fairness mid bulnncc Is by no menus 
disturbed hy tlie author's under- 
sumliihlu enthusiasm for lier 
subject. I 

If Mrs Roper’s biography lias a | 
fault— und ii is perhaps not so 
much one of commission as of well- 
piinined omission— It is the failure 
in pm Olmsted in a larger, cultural 
perspective. She does indeed give 
11 s detailed and knowledgeable 
accounts of the miry ways uf con- 
temporary politics, especially as 
conducted in New York's City Hall • 
hut, except for pussing references 
to such prominent figures, as Emer- 
son, as an influence, and Bryant, as 
a fellow-campaigner for public 
parks, she largely ignotes tho crea- 
tive milieu in which Olmsted 
worked. What this biography does 
pruvide, however, is the ground- 
work for just such a further 
reach, for 111 the details of lijS 
varied career and the scope of his 
accomplishments as , a whole, 
Olmsted was as typically idio- 
syncratic a spirit' as nineteenth* 
century America produced. For 
example, the fluctuating course of 
his early cureer bears some relation 
to the careers of such grander 
originals as Melville and Thoreau. 
Influenced by similar forces, and 
exhibiting fomc curious similarities 
of biography, Olmsteds life indi- 
cates paths for self-expression in | 
America 1 which the other two , 
either ignored or chose to avoid, _ 
but which suggest themselves in 
the title of one of Thoreau’s earl- 
iest essays, “The Service”. 

Hartford, Connecticut, where 
Olmsted was horn in 3822, places 
his early , life in the exact geogra- 
phical midpoint between the New 
York of Herman Melville and the 
Massachusetts of Henry David 
Thorenu. Like Melville, he received 
no formal university training, but 
followed his inclination. Hjs un- 
methodical studies led him frpn* 
his earliest contacts with education 
In dame schools, by way of a 
sequence of tutors, Into a succes- 
sion of false starts in different pto- 
fessiouv Olmsted was perhaps a 
victim, of the often reluctant gen- 
erosity of a well-to-do met chant 
father, whose indulgence «'m» no 
doubt a reaction to his sons tie- 
quent bouts of illness, and he 
emerges from his early y flur * 
rather* as the stereotype of a 
romantic youth, a Yankee Wj'WV, 
fey, ;a literary silhouette’ darkened i 


by his mother's early death during 
his childhood. The young Olmsted 
was quick to develop an involve- 
ment with the countryside and sea- 
board of New England, and ill 1843 
he, too, put to sea in search of 
adventure and a recovery of health, 
two years after Melville had set 
sail for wholes, and one year after 
Thoreau had rowed up the Merri- 
mack in search of wildness. 

Olmsted’s voyage took him half- 
way round the world, to China and 
back, and though it dispelled any 
Byronic notions he may have had 
about life at sea, it did not result 
in a book. On his return he 
attended Yale University, where he 
prepared himself for an intended 
career in farming. Thus, giving up 
the sea, Olmsted followed Henry 
David Thoreau dii ta the laud, and 
in 1847, the very year that Thoreau 
himself returned to Concord from 
Walden, bought a small funn near 
New Haven with ills father's 
money. Whereas Thoreau contented 
himself with demonstrating .the 
philosophical implications of tilling 
Ella bean-patch, and Melville had 
eventually to turn 10 farming In 
order to eke out his f uttering D ter- 
riry fortunes, Olmsted regarded the 
question of agrarian experimen- 
tation and reform with in-tonse in- 
terest. His closest contemporary in 
this field was D. G. Mitchell, who, 
as “Ik Marvell”, was a widely 
-read, sentimental bellettrlst con- 
cerned, as early as 1841, with f anu- 
deslgn ; this was the yeur Olmsted 
graduated from Yale, and his farm 
near New Haven, " Edgewood ”, 
became a sliow.phce during the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century. 
Given .the closeness of both their 
interests and their actual farms, it 
wou-ld be surprising if they were 
not at least acquaintances during 
this time, but there is no mention 
of Mitchell in Mrs Roper's book. 

While Edgewood yielded its 
small shelf of bonks, Olmsted soon 
abandoned the farmer’s life, leav- 
ing behind him the debacle of 
his Guildford experiment and a 
scarcely less disastrous attempt on 
Staten Island 1 . Having failed in the 
practical aspects of farming, 
Olmsted (ns is so often the case) 
involved himself in Its theory. This 
led him to literature, and to the 
walking lour of England, which 


resulted in his first hook and the 
addition of yet another AmuriVuii 
Farmer to mb national bibliogra- 
phy. On the basis of Ills observ- 
ations of English agriculture, 
Olmsted realized that little of w>hal 
he had seen could have practical 
application in America, but he did 
form what was to be a long-lusting 
and appreciative acquaintance with 
the natural scenery of Great 
Britain. Like Thoreau, Olmsted had 
early learnt of tlie English land- 
scape through tlie works of William 
Gilpin, whose theory of tlie pictur- 
esque hod a wide resonance in 
nineteenth-century America; and 
late in life he was, as a sort of 
pilgrimage, to follow the trail nf 
Doctor Syntax throughout England. 
Thoreau’s Wye was the Concord 
nnd Merrimack, his forest scenery 
tlie woods of Walden, but Olm- 
sted's was n far less parochial 
view, und less passive also. With 
Gilpin and Thoreau (and Uuskin), 
ho believed in the morally trans- 
forming power of lands cape, suit- 
ably managed, and he soon set to 
work in a reciprocal fashion to 
improve the American character l>y 
Uic reshaping of a raw and unat- 
tractive plot of land, which Now 
York City politicians -had been per- 
suaded (by living and Bryant, 
among others) to set aside ns a 
public picas u re-ground. 

And yet before that turning-point 
in his life,* Olmsted enjoyed yet 
another brief career, as editor and 
rlien as. publisher of Putnam's Maga- 
zine, which under the editorship 
of Charles Frederick Briggs and 
George William Curtis had become 
one of the most notable literary 
periodicals of its time, publishing 
incidentally both Melville (“Bart- 
leby and Thoreau (“ A Yankee in 
Canada”). The magazine was by 
1856, when Olmsted appeared 011 tlie 
scene, the property of Dox nnd 
Edwards, a firm which, unknown 
to Olmsted, was heading for 
bankruptcy. In 1857 Dox and 
Edwards published Melville’s The 
Confidence-Man , and sent Olmsted 
to Europe to secure copyrights of 
foreign titles ; then the firm 
promptly collapsed, ending the one 
man’s public edreer as a novelist 
and the other's as a publisher. 

Within a few years Tlioreau’s 
premature death, along with Mel- 
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vilk-'s coiiuitlciii.il wiihdr.iw.il Irani 
public letters, liruughi u qniems ut 
exhaustion to an ei.i, the iiiond 
only intensified hy Hawthorne's in- 
ability to break out of Ii is silenm 
in tlie closing yt'Jrs uf Mil- I8f.il-.. 
Yet from the embers of Transcen- 
dentalism arose Walt WI 1 L 1 mini, 
another late developer, whose 
Leaves nf Grass is the liicr.uv 
ton mer pan of Olmsted's “ Green 
sward ” us he culled his plan fur 
Central Park. Fm both of ihcm, 
through poetry ami planting, 
sought to give further expre-.sion 
to demncriiiic ideas, reviving die 
republican plan «a tlm veiy 
iiinnieni ii seemed dunmed lu 
destruction. 

Olmsied’-s work un the park was 
frequently interrupted, hy toms uf 
the slave states in his capacity nf 
reporter, exhausting Inborn s i»r 
the Sanitary Commissi on. ami by .1 
subsequent period in California as 
tlie manager of an ill-fated mining 
venture, but it established the 
career he was to follow, more or 
less consistently, for the rest of his 
life, ft was, of course, far from 
being the only park lie designed, 
hut it was the first ; and tlie 
troubles it occasioned for Olmsted 
were typical of the difficulties lie 
was to encounter henceforth, nnd 
epitomized the t limes of change 
Lhrough which tlie United States 
was going. 

The story of Central Park, from 
its conception to the present day, 
is a tangled and often absurd tale 
of idealism, opportunism, and polit- 
ical corruption, which has evolved 
at great length and expense, and 
even inspired a musical comedy. 
While Olmsted saw the park as a 
grand opportunity to improve the 
quality of American life, the Park 
Commissioners had more pragmatic 
improvements in niind, and what 
went on up in Central Park was 
inseparable from the shenanigans 
down in City Hall, both being in 
the greasy palm of Tammany and 
Tweed. Nor were Incompetent 
workmen, hired 011 the basis of 
patronage and of a park policy 
decided by ignorant aud transitory 
political hacks, Olmsted’s only 
problems: for he had frequent dif- 
ferences of opinion on matters of 


problems: for he had frequent 


design und execution with Gilbert 
Vnux, his partner and collaborator. 
Vuux, un English architect, became 
embittered by the half a lifetime 
during which he whs entirely over- 
shadowed by Olmsted. Mrs Roper 
has attempted to rescue him from 
his obscurity, but the case for him 
Is not wholly convincing. 

Olmsted did his best to give his 
fellow-designer full credit, but his 
own ideas were front the start 
larger, entitling him to tlie lion’s 
share of fame but also exacting 
their price. His troubles during the 
long period he was associated with 
the park, whether as an administra- 
tor or as critic and commentator, 
are far too numerous and compli- 
.cated to go into here; but tlio heart 
of tlie matter was the perennial 
conflict between, on the one hand, 
ideals and theories and, on the 
other, realities compounded . by 
political exigency and practices 
warped by self-interest. This con- 
flict affected the whole of 
Olmsted’s long public career. Like 
many gifted men of his generation. 
Olmsted seemed doomed, if not to 
perpetual failure, then at least to 
imperfect success, and was haunted 
by psychological instability. His 
liEe-long history of ill-henlth, parti- 
cularly oE neuralgia, his' equivocal 
relationship with, his father, his 
complex relationship with his 
brother John . (whose family after 
'John’s death Frederick made his 
own by niarryirig the widow) — 
these details of biography had 
their equivalents in the troubled 
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lire-. iif Mt'lvillu .tin I I Inn oil it, .is 
Uliffi.'il 111 till- lilt". Ilf IIKtll V 
I'iniiX'ill Virlm i.iiis mi limli -.ulus n I 
i fit.- Ai lunik. 

I ‘riven liv a lived l» ewel. 
Olmsted was til-.ii a per I l’CI in nisi, 
litis iini.M'ijsin expressed itself in 
sevetiil ivu.vs, Mich its hi-: f.iilh in 
i he power uf the written weird anil, 
if he received mure credit fur Cen- 
tral Park limit Vaux did, ii was 
perhaps the nnintcniiomil result of 
his frequent appearance in print. 
Mote impiiriaiiily, whether as 
author and iircltircct or in iJie pjs- 
lion nf It is rcpiihlicaii stance, Olm- 
sied was very much in the Ameri- 
can cross-grain. 

As a descendant «»f I’m i tuns, he 
inherited the New England tradi- 
tion of public service; bin in him 
it mok the peculiar fur in of the 
federalist idealism of an earlier 
genera linn, on to which was grafted 
the stiff-necked reforming zeal of 
his con Temporaries. Jn his insis- 
tence on viewing any problem of 
landscape design as part of a 
larger, social as well as aesthetic, 
profile nt. Oh n sied's farsighted in- 
terest in planning .shared much of 
the urigiii.il republican vision: his 
devotion to rhe principle of unity 
was motivated by political as well 
as artistic ideals. But his politics 
were general rather than specific: 
he took a large view which presup- 
posed financial generosity mi the 
part of Ills fcljow-citizciis. 11 is 
schemes, whether for forms, 
■states, parks, towns, or indeed col- 
lege campuses, were far-reaching 
and thorough, but they were also 
expensive, too expensive for most 
of his prospective clients. 

The result was compromise, 
which Olmsted the perfectionist 
detested, and it is ironic that one 
of his most fully realized schemes, 

" Bil tutor e ’* in Asheville, North 
Carolina, was made possible only 
through the kind of expenditures 
possible for the Vanderbilts, and 
that even llinsc Vanderhilt millions 
eventually proved inadequate to 
Olmsted's ambitious conception. 
His plans, whether for the develop- 
ment of the Mariposa Valley in 
California or for the organization 
of the Sanitary Commission, wore 
perfectly conceived but were un- 
realistically budgeted. Had ade- 
quate funds and Eull cooperation 
been available, Olmsted’s ideas 
would have revolutionized town- 
planning in America; but this was 
not to be, and Olmsted’s effect 
was thereby lessened, though It 
was still decisive. 

Riverside Drive exists to bear 
witness to his efforts .to oven urn 
the practical bill, in human terms, 
wasteful gridiron planning of New 
* ork City; but Grant’s To mb, at 
the uptown end, is a memorial . to 
nis ultimate failure. The Tomb is 
not only, as ho said it would be, an 
anomalous termination to n plea- 
sure-ground, hut in addition a 
monument to the blind oppor- 
tunism and corruption which 
characterized the Gilded Age, of 
wiiicii the unfortunate general wax 
also u victim. 


mo. in ilu-ii own. m‘|i,ii'.iic n.i\ >. 
mu >k- i mini in, no duin.unls nn ilu-ii 
LiMHurnpor.irii's, ilvm.illiN ine.\iir- 
.ilily linked with ihv high hope-: 
which ihv Foiinclc ' a uf ill** Repub- 
lic i esteri in i lie progressive, self- 
improving machinery of ,i iloin- 
tiu.it ic Me* ill. T!n> jc, m ended by 

championing .I«ln> I’nmn, Melville 
by withdrawing inin .i private 
wnrlil of pomr.v :unl d.nl: parable-: 
•mil, as these men disappeared into 
ihc silence uf Jcaili and reclusive- 
ness, Fred crick haw Olmsted 
on lured on his long public career ; 
his purfc, tike Whit mail’s anthology 
of liupe, been me uii ufleil revised, 
always elm aging tesiimmiy of faiih. 
Yet, even ns Melville saw through 
i lie dangers of militant idealism 
and as TJmiojir turned to prui.se it, 
Olmsted had It is own brief flir- 
i at ion with absolute power in the 
name of the geitcnil good. During 
i he war years, struggling in shape 
Jlie .Sanitary Commission into a 
functioning organization, as lie in- 
veighed against what he saw us the 
genial stupidity of Lincoln und 
opposed in it the personal strength, 
us it seemed to him. nf General 
George Bri t iron McClcllun, Olmsted 
revealed a yearning for “a 
miraculous mtin”, a "centra] * will 
and power ” which would have given 
direction to a stumbling, indecisive 
government. 

This is the other side of 
Olmsted's idealism, that hunger for 
ceil trull zed, all-powerful ntithnrity 
which wiU guarantee the imple- 
mentation uf perfect schemes for 
human betterment. We may lament 
those great plans of Olmsted's 
which Lite ignorance of so-called 
practical men and the slow and 
often corrupt workings of a democ- 
racy humbled or brought to 
nothin?, ; hut we may also, ns lie 
did, accept his accomplishments as 
hi least partial successes, realizing, 
as lie apparently did not, that the 
cost of total planning is totali- 
tarianism. The United States, like 
Olmsted, has often longed for a man 
on horseback who will solve her 
problems, aii expression of the 
dubious side of her colonial heritage. 
So far she has been fortunate in her 
geuerul-Prcsidents, men who, like 
Grant, have been for rhe most parr 
less astute in puli tics than on the 
bnulefleld. 

The career of Robert Moses,. 
Olmsted’s modern counterpart, 
proves the point, for Mr Moses 
was uble to convert Contral 
Park into a powerful polit- 
ical instrument of total planning, 
demonstrating how a utopian 
scheme, rigorously applied, can 
become an Intolerable instrument 
of unchecked power. "Mr Moses may 
have further eroded OlmsLcd’s 
park, adding structures which 
detracted from the ideal of imfural- 
seeming landscape, but lie shared 
Olmsted's faith in tlie future of 
suburbs. Olmsted was a pioneer in 
parkways, avenues of greenery link- 
ing city to expanding suburbia; but 


The Selhurst affair, 
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But Grant’s Tomb has another, 
cau unitary meaning, germane to 
ihcspn-it of the age in which Olm- 
st6d believed and which he him- 
seif so clearly represented, even 
in lux failures and final mental 
breakdown under the stresses of 
nearly half a century of frustrated 
endeavour. Melville and Thoresu 


the coining of the -automobile gave 
a -different meaning to parkway, 
■and in due course parkways 
became freeways, the true cost of 
which is only now making itself 
felt. The visitor to New York, walk- 
ing up Riverside Drive toward 
Gram’s Tomb, may curse the debris 
which litter his path, but he should 
also reflect on the ultimate price 
of ini m ncu late ways. 


John Sc el pa teaches at the Univcr- 
sieir of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


In tin' Miring uf 19-18 a minor public 
sclioul called Selhur.sl and ils llcud- 
uuiMcr, II. Kuclicslcr Sncath, en- 
joyed u brief period of flattering 
attention from (heir eminent con- 
temporaries. On printed uoLupupcr 
that placed the school near l’cl- 
worlll, in Sussex, the egregious Mr 
Sncalli sought or offered advice, 
invitations and self-advancement 
with a braggadocio tliut might have 
put the recipients In mind of Evelyn 
Waugh’s l)r Kagan or Cnptnin 
Grimes, or even Beachcomber's Dr 
Sinart-Allick, but did not always do 
so. The plausibly named Selhurst 
and the improbable IV, fr Sncath were 


the i live nl ion of Humphry Berkeley, 
then an undergraduate at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and led directly 
to his being sent down for two years. 
Since then Ihc Sneath letters have 
been known only to a privileged few, 
but mm appear in book form, from 
which the extracts below arc taken. 
Humphry Berkeley writes in his In- 
troduction Ihut many personal 
friends who have seen the letters 
meanwhile have said that they ought 
to be made available to a wider 
audience. While none of them wnk 
intended to wound, lie decided that 
he should wait for twenty-five years. 
All, lie says, are genuine. 



/.[ j| you would let me know ns 
„'nn a i possible ilio name of yuur 
l „ ii rat-cat cliei. 

I shall be staying for the luoxt 
fa days with my sis tor, Mrs 
flirty. Kelly at the Castle Hruo, 
fbeaerton, Cumbridgo and would 
if you would reply 


5: grateful 
iera. 


Yours sincerely, 
FI. Rochester Sncath 
Head master 


To tiii. Master m- Makijiqrougii 
C m.t.KCK 

Selhurst School 
Near Petworth 
Sussex 
March 15, 19-18 

Dear Muster, 

As yon are probably aware this 
summer sees the 3U0th anniversary 
uf the foundation of SeHmrsi. In 
view of oul- connexion with Royalty 
and the fact that at nhc beginning 
we numbered among our pupils die 
nephew of u Balkutv Mo it arch, I am 
most anxious to have the honour nf 
entertaining Their Majesties if this 
is at a lil feasible. 

Perhaps yon would be kind 
enough lo let mo know how you 
managed lo engineer a visit 
recently from the King and Queen. 

-Perhaps you would also give me 
any tips which you may have 
learned from your visit as to how 
Royalty should be ireatod since 
Selhurst' would certainly wish the 
scale of its hospitulity ro be second 
to none. 

With kind regards and all good 
wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
II. Rochester Sneath 

Headmaster 

The College 
Marlborough 
Wilts 
March 10 , 1948 


against him, and, after one in cm or- 
able Carol Service, a titled Lady 
who was sitting next to him col- 
lapsed in a heap. Me was once 
observed climbing a tree in the 
School Grounds naked uL night and 
on another occasion he threw a 
flower pot at the wife of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors. 

Should you wish any further in- 
formation, I should be‘ glad to fur- 
nish it for I could nor wish 
another Headmaster to undergo the 
purgatory that I suffered ihut 
term. 

I am staying for some days with 
my sister Mrs Harvey-Kelly at Castle 
Brae, Chesterton, Cambridge, and I 
would bo grateful if you would 
reply in this address. 

Yours sincerely, 
II. Rochester Sneath 
Headmaster 


The Headmaster, 
Tli a School, 
Oimdle, 
Northamptonshire. 
April .10, 1 948. 

sary fm; the hiring u f the AlteJ dea ' Headl « a,;ter * 

Hull and ot the approximate co - J t am sorry to hear about your 
one night, Would there he ehtm 1115 3I!{ * <Jon ’ 1 kl, °w tliat we aul 
by which the eelebraiioni wM be °f very much assistance, 
have to end and is there <unj3 However, I have consulted the Bur- 

— .i — * ^ ufj w ho is responsible for this 

* on LimL mure arc am MB Lind of thing and attach a unto 

meins to prevent any noise ort3 him- It certainly seems to he a 
ring inside from rearliing'3 wj unfair hazard on top of ull 
street as we do not wish t« in J the other troubles of ji Meudiiitis- 
modc the neighbours. I w I 

1 shall bo staying with Mis II 
vey-Kellv at Castle Brae, Chesten 
Cmuhri Jge, for some days and v.« 
he grateful if you would reply tints 
Yours inn 
II. Rocheswr friraj 
Headman 


With all good wishes, 

Yours Sincerely, 
Graham Stain forth. 
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Dear Mr Sneath, 

f have your letter of March 15. I 
did nothing whatever to engineer 
the recent Royal visit, f merely 
received a communication from the 
King’s Private Secretary saying 
that the King end Queen could 
visit the school on March 12 if that 
dny would he convenient. 

No doubt the fact that the King's 
Private Secretary, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury are nil Old MarUiurians 
bud something to do. with the mut- 
ter. 

I simply made arrangements for 
the day when 1 knew chat the King 
and Queen would come. 

I am in no position to help you 
in your request. 

Yours truly, 
F. M. Hepwood 
Master 

Selhurst School 
. Near Petworth 

Sussex 

_ „ . March 26, 1948 

Dear Heywood, 

I am writing you this letter in 
the strictest confidence. I under- 
stand from a Mr Robert Agiiicourt 
who was Senior French Master at 
Selhurst, fur one term two years 
ago, that he Is applying For a post 
College s,a ^ Marlborough 

_ He has asked me if [ could give 
null a. testimonial to present ro you 
and 1 told him that by -no stretch- 
ng of veracity was I able to do 
this. You will understand that 
“«W, that ' 1 have to say about 
Mr Agin court is actuated by any 
personal malice but I feel It my 
duty to inform you of the iinprcs- 

Selhursi 1 hB w * lile he was Ht 

During his . brief stay no less 
than Five boys were removed from 
the school as a . result of his in- 
fluence, and three of, the Matrons 
had nervous breakdowns. The nic- 
° n . H 1 ? . waJJ s pf his rooms ' 
hiade -a Visiting Bishop shudder 
and • would certainly rule out 
; another Royal visit. His practices 
were described by: tlje Chairman of 
Hospital as " Hun- 
'* ■ 11 ■ rhe . prominent wart on his 
nose was wittily described as “the 

mpt on the tweuiicth ceiuuiy ” h v 
a vUmng conjuror. s 

L^vou cannot . fail tD . hove 
i notkhd. his personal uppeaiunc'c is.' 


The College 
Marlborough 
Wills 

March 28, 1948 

Deai Mr Sneatli, 

The niiin whom you have men- 
tinned has nnt made any upproach 
to me and I require in. further 
infonuation nhuur him. 

^'uiii'S truly, 
l\ AI. Hepwontl 
Master 

Selhurst School 
Near Pei worth 
Sussex 
April 2. 1918 

My dear I ley wood, 

I am sorry in irnublc you vet 
again but I thought it right to 'in- 
form you tliut Sir A gin court has 
abandoned the idea oT tin academic 
career and has now become a 
waiter in « Greek rcMuurunt in 
Soho. 

Incidentally, I dined with the 
Lord Chancellor last night and lie 
spoke of you to me in the highest 
possible terms. 

There are just two things that 
you cun do for me. In the first 
place I am anxious to engage a 
private detective and would lie 
grateful if you could give me the 
name of the man you nornuilly use. 
Could you also recommend a com- 
petent nursery maid ? 

With kind regards. 

Yours ever, 
II. Rochester Sneath 
Hcadmnsier 

The College 
Marlborough 
Wilts 

^ April 4, 1948 

Dear Mr Sneath, 

I cannot imagine why you should 
suppose that I employ a private 
detective, and I am not nn agency 
for domestic servants. 

1 really must ask you not to 
bother me with this kind of thing. 

Yours truly 
F. Ai. Heywood 
Master 

To tiik Manager of tiik Ai.hf.kt 
Ham. 

Selhurst School 
Near Petworth 
Sussex 
April 22, 1948 

Dear Sir, 

It has been decided to hold a 
monster rally of Old Solhurstinns in 
connection with the coming celebra- 
tion or the third centenary of the 
foundation of Life school. So many 
applications have come in that (lib 
Jubilation Committee has hud to 
abandon its originul , intention of 
hiring die parish' halJ. for the occa 
Sion and to search fpr something 
more- spacious: T should therefore 
be obliged if; you wbuld send me 
particulars of- the fontfalitiex, ntcc*i> ! 


Royal Albert III 
Kensington M 
Lundon SI 
26, lif 

Dear Sir, 

J have your letter nf the — 
A pi'il concerning a possible tally 
Old Selhurst ions. Since you da i 
xny when this is to held, then 
little I cun tell you about dr 
except that die Hall is fully ki 
the latter half of this year ifl 
almost so for the first Iralf « nfj 
year. 

The Hall is licensed find fin 
own catering department; and t» 
rare for anything that taVei M 
in the Hull to be more ihw wrw 
audible outside. 

You give me tin idea of A* M 
hers to bo accommodated M 


hers to bo necommoaatea *« oi rae poisons ar 

think you would probably find i A. e rats tho open 
Hull rather big for your vw “ i ™ l ” , |]| 0r a§ain the Local 
' e here you would Iravc #fl "v* 'dll advise, 
at ion for up to H ' I01lt ^ Bursar. 


since 
mndulion 

people. • — 

The rent of the Hall Tothe Hkadmasivi 

ing for n concert or similar toy! «««mastb 

with u seated audience 
C1S7 10s Od but this amount 

be substantially increased u . 
were contemplating a dance*™ 
quired a dance floor laid m 
tiremt. 


Bursar’s Office. 
13b Market Place, 
Oimdle, 
Peterborough. 
AJhij I, 1948. 

Rats 

We employ a firm called Tim Bur- 
TRH Ratin Co. Limited, Statinn 
ra«; Letch worth. These people 
fi ‘operatives ” to tho School 
««nt times a year to deal with 
"V'l. ce ? ,ld ‘.'weets, and there is 
m doubt that the regular attention 
f ™ in Lins way does help ro 
«cp rats down. * 

krnnnlf? Authority’s Surveyor 
l0 <ake rats serious I v 
a “ onri- 

D« d Ve - USk0tl t0 s «- 

ij 0 ) 5011 of course he 

MteiDed from a chemist, imt Uiere 

ji, 1*22 0 *: ,sk that tho ruts will 
£' wnie inaccessiblu place and 

S5JV tn l,< ? tukon M «» in 

a S?™ St ! ,1,e poisons are said 

. Thu 
Autii- 



fifrfo&trtt \4fhuxit 

Nicolas lien t lev did the draiein^s. 


v r c .¥ia 


To Tiif. 


- >0*1 oppoiu tment at 

.. hn L a ,r u lHj , l dear boy, I 

, 1 fFAUMASlTB OP. 0W*« J 


^hardsell ^TmTSf’S ^ 

Sem ” 1 9 te n 


Near Pei* 


,-tpril 13' 

Dear Headmaster of U« , . ld i | e 


Sun 


> -j*! SL “jr<S3 B? 

- Ait there y e V'. & a «°- 


understand from W 

Mortimer Bonn tl,ut .J esie d il 
has recen tly 
rats, and that you wertgj 
in a very successful 


HR of Rugby 

tSolIiiirst School 
Near Petworth 
Sussex 
April 24, FM8 

my I,avln 8 taken 

JW up 0n your 18 -- 0 -- 0 " 8 ' 01111810 


fforde. 


I felf^ri* 0 for inm at 
Re waive t,at he would wish 
mJZf y °c , 50n I e “dvice. The 
baoKu Y “ | School is a complex 
«>•<!. as I did 


S» must 1 kI e tp tT,Bny , Senior Masters 
r «t A'***** wth tact. My 
.^et Senior House- 

^iiig wi^S' ttca suicide after 

Alt »r$n dl L ma * on, , bl « I hope 

other 5 spa, etl *■»«*- On 
&id a you are bound to 


n a very sticccsaui 

ive. It will. pe , r i 1 -l p 5 l « muftW 
:Iearer if I e*p tan my 
you. Three 
holidays, I h** 

Matrons, thai.sbe had ■ 

sizable rat m wm ' , rift* ^e, | m y J °ng experi- 

good Indy helm ,,e jJJ # ||it V# w th^2 J 0unse * you 10 treat 

the Fire Bngadc, bi « s ^ b,,’ «« deference although it 

made good I i« ^ rtisv m dese °^ Jear that they tin 
no less than »* | lif e b that oneitmmVt. remember 

various shapes end oi p «ff ], a? a ( “ nc h friend among ‘ * 

discovered m ft* P - t t jiai it Ndmasier n XS lua hle asset to 
School with thj- .^,-vous M this j# * something niore 

Matrons have h . ad l ! t |, e (3nur* j^ RememS ed ’ a ^ t,lIlfsis t0,er ' 
downs, and rite wife of **»“■ W * 

of tfie Boa id |))e jni j ] n deed I was 

who was lunching « ^ystcri* \ 5" c *«noLe*2S ^? admastcr ’ a »d 

wife, had- a- fu m -. p j ^ladedndss ^? ect SBn * e hroad- 


seeing nu JC ,“„T lfln «d in ;* '-'3 
creatures, and 8 «w M 

having to bc carrieu 
blanket. As a rg«J* 1 

l.^» in reassemble ^ 


• the na ^ Q b1y circumscribed 
’ifl S^aFnirSi*** c of the school 
S SJnol feSSs ? evo [ forget that the 
have W rcassemuic - - ^ ^ ^ for the bpys and not 

and at P««nJ % belfij ft| J o 5 d,00 l end that n 
agai list the J a * char.la win 8 « ss of s il errv w I th 

ducted by the Si h< J ’{^*5(58* effect more 

the form of n shfoi ^ af iejj 6* take n it, hv 5? beating. Do not 


aiid 


l 'undertiand 


Uliuci-; - 

week's effort iA«Mg. 
three victims. A«JJI *,pcr V 
them out with ^ t u | jud ‘ n 

"■refers Siw 


more 
ie rut ion 

’xorc'sy »nvt»- .v-j 

•'tOcnd “Od lv0Ui 


’ K 


ton we caiKU non'.'* 1 , 


s* 1 .™ !&.*•“ homosexuality which 


nniP ia - — — ■ —•••■* ni.itn 

1 Ke Tou°5 P6ar ,n " ,e 


’■kpsssittlltv- - • n “ ‘ha* most 
' L^kss ^«i nwilgst schoolbovx 
^ 0U can afford to 
‘’feV SL- Jn ; most 
phase. 

•f : 7sr.'W | 4 this, 

•<> : T. 


cases u 
Do not 
because 


rtl i hough 1 believe it to be true, you 
cannot say that kind of thing to the 
parents. When you meet difficul- 
ties, as indeed you arc bound to, do 
not hesituto to write tn inc for 
advice, which I will gladly give fur 
your good father’s sake. 

I am spending tlie next fortnight 
with my sister Mrs Hnrvey-Kelly at 
Castle Brae, Cites ter ton, Cambridge, 
mid would be glad to hear from you 
there. 

Yours sincerely, 
II. Rochester Sncath 
Headmaster 

A rollers 
Headley 
Hants 
May 1, 1948 

My dear Mr Snentli, 

1 must congratulate you, in turn, 
on your restoration to health: and 
thank you for writing me a letter 
so closely packed with good and 
serviceable advice: tending, it 

seems to me, to show, on the whole 
and so Far as my own experience of 
people in other walks of life has 
gone, that If Civil Servants and 
Solicitors can, as is probable, be 
described with a rough accuracy 
as human beings, the same is 
probably true of Schoolmasters. 

But I wouldn’t know: and, when 
in trouble, will accept, at its word, 
your kind offer of advice. 

Yours sincerely, 
Arthur fforde 


To the Headmaster of Haiij-ybury 
S elhurst School, 
Near Petworth 
Sussex 
April 22,1948 

Dear Headmaster, 

I am writing to you in confidence 
a built n Mr Robert Agincourt who 
has applied for tlie post of Senior 
French Master at Selhurst. He In- 
forms me that before die war he was 
for six years on the staff at Halley- 
bury, but was unable to furnish me 
with any written testimonial from 
vou, since he said that lie had lost 
il. Naturally the last thing I would 
want to do would be to suspect him 
of any dishonest motives, and indeed 
I do uot doubt that at Haileyhury 
he proved a model Master and en- 
deared himself to the Common Room 
and hoys alike. However, A cannot 
be denied that his external appear, 
antes are all against him, and indeed 
bovs might well mock at a Master 
with so prominent a wait upon ins 
nose, nor, I imagine, could Ins club 
loot assist him in refereeing games. 
Nevertheless, it may be that beneath 
this somewhat distressing exterior, 
there lurks a capability of .inspired 
teaching, and an inherent dignity ot 
personality- that « belied by •}« 
probablp appearance. If it is not 
-troubling you too far, I should wel 


coma your views upon Mr Agincoun 
and you may regard everything you 
say as being in the strictest personal 
confidence. 

I shall be spending the next fciv 
days witJi mv sister, Mrs Harvey- 
Kelly, at Castle Brue, Chesterton, 
.Cambridge, and it would be most 
helpful if you would reply there. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. Rochester Sneath, 
Headmaster. 

Hailey bury and Imperial Service 
College, 
Hertford. 
April 23. 1948 

Dear Headmaster, 

Thank you for your letter of April 
22. To tlie best of my knowledge Mr 
Robert Agincourt has never been 


on the. staff of Hadleybury College, 
nor can I remember a Master here 
with a prominent wart upon his nose 
or a club foot. He is clearly a fraud. 

Will you please let me know if 
you have anything in writing refer- 
ring to ills fume at Hadleybury. Did 
you hear of him through an .agency ? 

Yours sincerely, 
E. P. Bonhote. 

P.S. We have a Junior School at 
Windsor which was tlie Imperial 
Service College Junior School. It is 

J ust possible that he taught there— 
tut f have no record of jt, and in 
any case it would not be Haileybury. 

The HM is: E. A. S. M. Beckwith, 
H. & I.S.C. Junior School, Clower 
Manor, Windsor. 

Selhurst School, 
Near Petworth, 
Sussex 
April 24, 1948 

My dear Canon, 

I am writing to thank you very 
much for your Teller. From what you 
say It is fairly dear that Mr Agin- 
court could not have .taught at 
Haileybury. On die other hand, he 
was able to display an intimate 
knowledge of Haileybury when he 
produced evidence of an unfortunate , 
scandal, involving the dismissal of 
two masters, the mysterious death 
of another and the excommunication 
of the Chaplain, which allegedly took 
place during the time that be was 
a Master there. You will readily 
understand that it causes me great 
embarrassment to refer to this topic, 
which you must have hoped would 
have been forgotten, and L ean 
assure you that 1 would not have 
dreamed of so doing were it not of 
material assistance jn clearing up 
this mvstery. He was not recom- 
mended by an agency, but applied 
to me by letter, having seen my 
advertisement In The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 

Yours sincerely,. 
H. Rochester Sneath 
• Headmaster. 


I 'i Tiif. Kj i mh< oe Uim'muni 

C i I t I Mil'. 

.Sl*IIiiij".l Scli'inl 
April 29, 1948 
De.n KfUrir of Itotiiiiiinnt, 

I am willing to yon upon a mat- 
ter of some delicacy. As you may 
perliups liuve read in one of the 
more prom invnr Psychic Journals, 
we at Selhurst are suffering from a 
troublesome ghost, in nny old 
foundation such us ours, this is 
often to be expected, and tins 
particular ghost is generally 
believed to be the spirit of a 
Matron who committed suicide al 
the beginning of the lust century, 
utter having been seduced by a 
Housemaster. I understand that 
Catholic priests alone are able to 
exnrdw thesu ghosts with Holv 
Water, incense, etc. I am told that. 
Jesuits are particularly qualified 
fur this owing to soma degree they 
take, and Lhat they would be more 
discreet titan die local clergy. As 
this Spirit has already caused 
offence to a visiting Peeress, and. 
»y appearing nt dinner, has caused 
the wife of the Cli airman of the 
Board uf Governors to collapse in a 
heap, we are anxious to Iny it os 
soon as possible, particularly, as in 
a month’s time we are to entertain 
the widow of an Ambassador. If 
you would consent to come, L 
should, of course, pay you tho 
usual fee, and perhaps you would 
preach a sermon In our Chapel. 

I shall be staying for about a 
fortnight with my sister Mrs 
Harvey-Kelly at Castle Brae, Clies- 
torton, Cambridge and would be 
gruteful If you would reply there. 

Yours sincerely, 
11. Rochester Sneni/i 
Headmaster 

Wimbledon. College 
Edge Hill 
SW19 
Map l, 1948 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter has been passed, on 
to me by tlio Rector of Beaumont 
College, who i* indisposed ami 


unfit tnr viulem rxei iimii-.. I ijiiilu 
umleistund the predicament in 
which you find yum self, mid will 
make j point nf rum i mi tlnu-n to 
he 1 1 Hi re l Sell no), if you will lei illu 
knn w the duiu of youi return from 
Chesterton. 

It will be necessary for you to 
have ready for me tlie usual Bell, 
Bonk und Candle, u gallon oi holy 
water and a packet uf salt. The 
latter is required for sprinkling oil 
a LertHin pari of the ghostly unm- 
only, so it should bo loose and 
capable of being taken up in 
pinches. 

These operations usually taka 
some rime, and remuneration is at 
tlie rate of a guinea an hour. An 
essential condition for success is 
‘2 at Pfesem (myself excepted) 
should bo fasting for at least 
twenty-four hours before the cere* 
inony begins. 

Trusting to hear from you Eu dun 
cniirso. 

Yours sincerely, 
John Ntmiotf. 

Headmaster 


Sncalli s career was short. In inld< 
flight he was unwise enough to write 
to the Daily Worker about Ills dlffl« 
culties in instituting compulsory 
Russian at Selhurst. The resulting 
controversy excited more inquisitive 
interest, and he was unmasked. " A 
cascade of lleadmagisterial letters 
descended on Sir Montagu Butler, 
the father of (l. A. Butler, tlia 
Master of Pembroke College. IIo 
formally rebuked me and pro- 
nounced bis sentence. I think that 
f saw a twinkle in his. eye, for 
he had showed me great kindness as 
a junior undergraduate and our re- 
lationship was happy and unchanged 
when, In 1950, I was showed in to 
the College after my two-year exile.” 
The Life and Death of Rochester 
Sneath, with Illustrations by Nicolas 
Bentley, 3s published by Davit 
Foynter (95pp. £2.50). 

(£) 1974 Humphry Berkeley 
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PERSONAL 
RECORD 1920-1972 

Gerald Uremia recalls his 
pun -in the Spanish Civil 
War, his dramatic love-affair 
with Dora Carrington, ami 
the visits nt'hisliivnurtii 1 guest 
(n Spain, Bertrand Russell. 
His am oleography gives h 
tVesli slam on the lil oom shiny 
group, as well as hold, ap- 
preciative portraits of I.yuun 
Sir, i they, 1-rnesi Hemingway 
and Dylan Thomas. £/> 
(l 224 111044 I Hh/\n\iicti. 



DUFF HART DAVIS 
No modern writer can equal 
Peter Fleming as a story- 
teller’, wrote Harnld Nicol- 
•iun, Here is the first bio- 
graphy of Fleming the ex- 
plorer, scholar and wit — elder 
brother to ihe creator of 
James Bond. Uhisti,iteJ. 

41 ’»» OlOJft x £U 



TO THE BACK 
OF BEYOND 

An enthralling and visually 
spellbinding journey to some 
of the most fascinating places 
Sir Filzroy Maclean has 
visited throughout Central 
Asia and Mongolia, illustra- 
ted with 200 photographs, 
several in full colour. 

0 224 01024 7 £4. SO 


Emperor 
of China: 

Self-Portrait 
of K'ang Hsi 

JONATHAN D. SPENCE 
K’ang-bsi . was die longest 
reigning and probably the 
greatest Emperor in modern. 
Chinese history, In this mag- 
nificent portrait Professor 
Spcftcc recreates his life and 
gives a behind-the-scenes 
account of a golden age of 
history. „• Illustrated. 
0 234 00540 0 - £4.50 


The 

Complete 

Insomniac 

Written and edited by 
, - Hilary Rubinstein . 

-Hi|ary.: Rubinstein 1 tofnpiles 
theSvrldngs of enifcficnt in- 
Spnuilaa}, describes aU-foott 
of sleep induce mimt«hdgivrt > . 
advice bn ,hq\y fo enjoy the 
night with' brain-games and 
word-puzzles.' 

0 224 01048 4 ' i ';-' £3, $0 


The 

National 

Truitt Past 
& Present 

■ROBIN FEDDEN . 

Robin Feddcn, the former 
Deputy DireciorrGencral 
and Historic Buildings Secre- 
tary of the National Trust, 
recounts the fascinating his-'* 
lory of the Trust, explains ' 
how it is run and hoiv.it sqts 
about its important task of . 
preservation. Ifftwraitf,. 

0 224 01 U40 9 £3 Jiff 


A long-drawn- 
out affair 

The iirii of die ihiriy-one pans 
oi S n- lla HwiS-L'r.iig'b Ih-tiii'hi&s of 
llntish Plums was issued in 1947. 
Now, with Ihe public. iiimi of ilia 
Index 1 40pp. Hull. £3.30), ilic 
work is coin pie H 1 . To produce uvor 
a i lion su iuI diuivings sounds like a 
lush for a lifetime: in fact, *wn 

tlm nsa nd more nf Miss Russ- Craig’s 
drawings are stored in linn nnmii- 
iiil'iii to ihe human need m mime 
ii n<l classify, die Kew lli-rliai ijim. 

Meeting her there, turning oyer 
sheets of draiviiigs and wii I king 
tilling die galleries filled with cabi- 
nets of dried plant;, iliur run 
around the sides of die enormous 
hulls like tin galleries in a peni- 
le ill jury, oik- learns dial a huituii- 
cul ilhistraiinn is ns Hindi pur t nf 
the business nf analysing in for mu- 
linn mid passing it uii as an urchi- 
l eel’s plan or an engineer’s draw- 
ing. Her plates were produced -ai 
the r.iie nf ahnm a hundred a year, 
hut rending, measuring, und * dis- 
secting touk mure time rhitn filially 
putting lien m luiiird. The draw- 
ings explain and display the crucial 
characters mi which die descrip- 
tions and keys l lint define species 
■ire made. It was nut always pos- 
sible in work frmn flesh material : 
in reconstruct die appearance of 
die living plant from its flattened 
brown remains nil the hei barium 
sheet' is, a nice task in applied per- 
spective. 

To achieve in a drawing the snn 
of rlariry iliat can make sense of 
a verbal dcscriiiiion of a prosed i 
.specimen lias" always been the ini- 
pot tain scientific inh of botanical 1 
illustration. Miss Kuss-Cruig’s 
(Ira whins are cln»er in the wood- 
cuts which illustrate die sixteenth- 
century her bul.s of Fncii.s and U in li- 
fe Is than rn die more lavish. but 
botanically less important, horti- 
uulLural colour-pluie honks of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth , 
centuries. She ton shows the under- r 
ground parts, and does nut see it 
ns part of her job arLfully to sub- 
due nature's awkwardnesses. Her 
clear, detailed line drawings mu v : 
be less likely to hit the best-seller 
lists than gaudier, less authorita- 
tive plum hooks, but like hardv 
perennials they will live through 
more seasons. 


Aversion 

therapy 

“It may seem a little strange" 
writes Princess Anne in her laconic 
introduction . to Afy p et failc Hook 
(mitm inhered pages, Ron Hedge and 
Kegan Paul. £1.50). “that The Save 
the Children Fund . . . should 
sponsor a lighL-hearted book of this 
kina. But I for one believe dial 
there is no need for unnecessary 
solemnity in helping others”. We 
hope, loo, that a similar licence will 
be extended to Commentary: every- 
body’s pet Imtes include the pet 
hates of others, and the cute ami- 

£ ailiies sported by the celebrities 
rough t together here are as anti- 
pathetic as anyone might expect. 

The trouble with anthologizing the 
averstpns of the great, of course, is 
MW they- are likely to seem laugh- 
ably jnsign If leant to less sheltered 
beinps. Thls Isn't alwdys the case,: 
qdmiuedly.. Rolf Harris’s detestation 



■'seriousness". A definim.. 
*n-ph on the aft, 

.(-•xpoctL-d from Buckland i ' 
lick tier (who have qnin .. 

"< ."Th. n™ nSdTffi 

L mines k and this should 
the caiinnization. p 1 


i ,i : an enteruii ii 

dealer bough l 2,000 Mcililf od 
mills tor £-,400 at auctinn. Pri, 
a L L nr tram Originals today « 
around the ; £100 mark f ar a J 
drawing, ihe disciple’s benefit 
i merest proves the magnitude 
i be saint, doubtless accounting 
some measure for ih e «nta» 
gratuitous piety. 


By Warhol 
out of Proust 


Ste/fn Rofs-Craia'i drawing of Rubus ruiiis, mic nf the hlaekhenv minutes, after die nurse he t 
hi tunnies, from Drawings of British Plants. picked up has cut through I 

literary evasiveness with a mb 
minute .scatological monologue. 

Andy Williams, who doesn’t like Yet there was Hule In this fur Husluche. both formally ■ 
D not*. Blniz u'fKnu uilm M.iT 1 !!! n. .c-. . * ■ .i i- i rharAritt 


If the quality of Hie laiiRiiage i, 
not strained, neither is ihr 
quantity: when The Mother mid rhv 
Whore was first shown Iasi year a 
Jl ol- s S the Cannes Film Festival twliwcii 
\ "r- won the Critics’ Award and shored 

Vf* 55 ) ' ihe Jury’s Special Prize) one old lady 
\^.i« \ emerged from the cinema coapUin 

iug (lint she had lienrd ihe wrb 
haiser 142 times. The film has finally 
opened at the Continental): Cintsu 
■£ • in l.ondnti, with at lean as many 
fniir-lcrier words emblazoned oil iis 
-aihiitlcs. Hill instead of launching 
iiuu a delun e on obscenity, ctitio 
■f here luive tended to give voice io 
1 1 mi oilier Puritan anxiety: iht 
question of whether it is iinwihk 
1 io liave mu much of a good tiling, 
i The film’s- hero 1 Jean -Pierre 
]■)? Leu 1 id) may suggest that future mat 
N; v , ,2 v.-ill consider his own life so inteiesi- 
1 ing that he will find the idea of 
movies, in particular of people tail- 
ing on it screen, beyond belief, bm 
its c realm' Jean Mustache is ed 
deiiily doing his best to keep ilw 
utopia at a distance. The same sell- 
.ilisurbeii hero, who aspires to speak 
only in quotations and who madeli 
buili lii-s emotions and his s'eiitenm 
on Proust, exhaustively rehears* 
interprets mid replays each edi 
I'lK-ounLei- or emotional t [utter- 
o- R ,c Indeed, he is reduced to 

niiiv ut 1 lie end of the film s -8 
khen v minutes, after the nurse he Ml 
picked up has cut through nw 
literary evasiveness with a inlrlj- 
min me scatological monologue. 


oE lavatory paper that r-tps awry, Tho 
Gqodifes’ load ling oE nmzak, Tom 
Jones’s Firm preference for pot being 
during telephone, con versa- 
tldns—tliqse-.itre. things 1 wc all have' 
to live vyith. Faw-of us 'bii the other 
hpnd, will be able to empathize with 
LordXOHgford's fear of being asked 

Well, hownre things ax Oxford ? t\ 
■°P flWre Lady Stocks^ hatred or. 
sbad.cfflre, know fHe full foi ce of 
Eric Movecaihbe’s abhorrence of the 
hot- drink? automat at- the ' BBC. ; 

. Scarcely less punpyisli. are the 
.dreads of Mel Caimqn (” people 
who liavo exciting, parties ..and; 
don.t pvjte nie ”). Sir John Giel-.. 
gud f* men who take, lh dr jackets 
off tu restaurants V). Ernie . Wise 
( invited 10 a party ppd given a . 
w»m L . gin-and-tonlc ’) and Reg' 
Smythe, who. in common with his 
bmlnchUd .Ajidy Gapp-. can’t Hear. , 
bemd the, oldest pqtsoa in' k pub. 

MnAt ., nn tUivPno 1, . *1-^1 Ai 


for . dl was. limited: drunks on lamp posts, siandards-secm a little rude or 

hJ T SS k in b BV„.n, X '™ C t, mb<r r,nd » snIlors ' children (saliciou* link long. Its traditionally Uw 

ablv wcakJ of?’ ;^ h £ pr - ob ' or sentimentalized), elephantine virtues have confounded even I 

“neoi^ Who talk ™ ? .i I,in ® masons, svelte blondes, pin-striped subtitlers, who occasionally « 

andwfllk » oors ofE,aa ls. S'Hy parsons, conniving stir me footnotes for translation. Q 

Ti,- , th ir ™ au| l“ ■ P ets a ud knowing bears. While the long and witty exchange is renden 

ran ?. U1 7, two . contributors who mammary glands and gluteal fai of by the prefatory title: Heretic 

j untlamagingly i 0 have his monstrous women srrain at the untranslatable French puns. 

Hi SirJSS T the - splri i thi,, E s ? ea " ,s « hIs little men, not surprlv 

Mr d ri5^ n .f,S . G ®} ,,nai " e Jt'Siy. struggle with potency proli- — 

harp.i’ « ii®? ed he lems. In his rudely tlrawn images. r n ] 1M Bavlev’s review’ of then 6 
SAnJVJSSSj 9 comr,bl,te characters try to deflect atten jE oe aDhv of Wilfred Owen by Jc 
?em mmmv ch ? rIta “t C T auses ex ‘ away froni their grotesque sKmthy, announced for this ^ 

pec ted to sunniv* T f am ex ‘ Physiques, only to have uieir pre ^ t | ie t^s has been unavoldib. 

wf L ;? C T, £e l .S' 1 o e ve^',r W . l . a ppe.rn^ 

tarried by Ms h Gr , eer ^hiidren’s comment? whit* seize nn 

with one mfanv h ;m l bu, ' d * n - Just \ h ? se characteristics adulis try 

hull u 1 improvement— site so vainly to hide. 

Had got her secretary to write ft ■ «i.i- L . 

Although none of his critics has 

Wt '• * 1 . ' pointed it out, the fuct that as tin I 

W PI On tv ■ adolescent McGill had a Coot anipu- I 

S led ma y be ihstructive. HIs hail- I , D 

• >' T 1 • •- ■ dicap certainly sharpened an obsnv I t 

problems.; ' . . ;; - p T — -^r 

•inuHnj 11 rh 'V 8 ^ 8 ' -®?'. <he; beach /lengths to^cover^up h^ampuia^ion! I If you have ft*® 1 * 

'io\rwti ft 1 SSM b J s hq. developed the humour of defect I to niakelh^ 

5;X‘- a K,,j s seated on the sand - tiveness with a sadism almost in- / look at The SW 

fag P ^yhh^a. 8 ^uc£t!* Th* 186 ' mUT' 6 ♦k* - ■ntoaisity . Be that as it . I cally ^P or ‘ a n n ,a 

Caff zrx&jsr s S” - “«« ; 

,g 4 Kiif^’t Ro "£ n ^ ■ \ vnm]! C! " 

l9fi2Timi ‘IS, 1875 until : emerges as the qtferry of scholars. 1 ' ThuS in 

such’ ima^e s P fr5m F baES r e n ihe Firs! oafeThrima “i^f cew/ogue, *? It is 1 -f knowy fl,,,e 

W0r d:,WaK imtfl'Mmost uh ^ m ? ■ "l Hn L historical perspective I 

d^Lb. EstimateVW rK , “' at U , ls becoming -possible to I — — * 

® 'OirHEC 

flirt 1 * 
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-,iible- 

"Tne great Englishman 
' share the uiiivers.il 
, for Garibaldi. He was 
! , absolute incaniaiimi of 
r Mly “ the nicxplitable 
. «d wilfulness of ihe 
had taken him up, 
" re and set him on u 
'* Tag tone is unmisirik- 
^pi Thonius Carlyle 
,.j dared m cn 11 sign Gqn- 
r.*^ dustbin of hisuiry with 
Jence? But it is ironic 
leading hero-worship- 
j have (ailed to recogiwze 
•wihentic hero. For (»an- 
.. j heio, even it he did 
Mile's requirements. He 
*oms fur die simple hut 
tesiure. His style was 
•hi classical. Herzen cmn- 
“31a “a figure out of me 
nd ihe rather faded myth 
L -utus returning to tlie 
uae 10 life again when 
1 retired to CapreiM to 
cables, having just con- 
1 lingdoni. The importance 
-u-iemem in perpetuating 
: of Garibaldi is justly 
rd by Jasper Ridley, 
ii of course, another side 
: question. Garihildi was 
.1 Capreru before he was 
:» off again and to 
.. expeditions to Rome. 
-.1 be became the victim as 
, the creatur of liis own 
. j:d the painful fiascos nf 
-re and Menimiu were ilie 
his simplirity, ilniii, 
’'•a: for anihitJon ? Mr ltiil- 
le previous biugiuplu i b ul 
L, v;?nld reject this suspi- 
iiisorihy; and I think lie is 
do so. No one could have 
Ctrlbaltli's un se If con scio 1 is 
; pretensions. Wl1.1t other 
»«a!d have stopped in ihe 
•tf « critical bailie to wash 
■Tin the sea ? When one of 
"■us taking his men from 
t ihe mainland sprang n 
.‘plugged it himself with a 
1 Mire. It wus this piacii- 
■flarcefulness and love ul 
(or himself which, 
' with Its imshakjhh* 
^aade him such an insplr- 

jfer. 

of Garibaldi’s niilii.ir.v 
tawever, reveals that ins 
'Wits was nut (i niMiic- 
Ills victories of 18fi!Min 

J *rah of a lifetime of 
: In irregular warfare 
r_"B. capacity to learn from 
^ mistakes. Tho most novel 
ibing feature of Mr Rid- 
b©aphy is the lengthy 

! df" . be vos, of Guri- 
Wrenticeshtp In Sc.uih 
RS* ? V6r bm years lie 
y ae obscure civil wars of 

IR fir ? t ? ur rhc rehel 
^ Grande do Sul against 
« then for the Umturians 
raj ipinst the Argentinian 
1 ■ sas "«»d his Federalist 

*L B " f ch f °r Garibaldi that 

<sth.ll 0 ? 1 t,lese sa vage and 
& 5 [“Mle s with a rapuu- 
VS*y and humanity, 

1 i rse . ntinian , 1 F fi, 1 p 

Hbln n aful ,ard l . 0 discredit 
d hi PMte. There 
SS barred in South 
sarfttre: in the armies of 


A lion and his 



By Adrian Lyttelton 



Cm ibiihli t it ihe Ci iwtid Pul ace, 1864. 


ii* man y 

and. 
Slender. 
i ,B10 r«f per-' 




Juan Manuel Rosas each luttaliun 
cmpliiyi <1 h legnlnr 1 IcgoHatlnr, 01 
cii t-t hrn.it, whose dfficial duty v\-as 
to Mil 1 In- ihrnjis r»T nil the pri- 
Miners after haiilu. t This info mi- 
ni ion, iiuiilcinaUy, Mr Rid lev owls 
to Jorge- Luis llorgi-s.) 

One of 1 lie curious feu runs ul 
Oai'ilulili’s early career is that, as 
was iiaiurul fur a professional 
sailor, liis fighting was dune mote 
on water Ilian on hind. In liis 
Italian campaigns Gai ihnldi laid 
cuiitparaiively little npjxirt unity in 
use liis nnval skills; Imt .it leusi 
(luring ihe passage nf the * sliuiis 
from Sicily they came in useful, 
(lit hind, ft is clear that Garibaldi 
wus soniLMiinos taken ut a disadvan- 
tage because lie did mil guard snf 
ficienlly against surprise. This got 
him imri trouble as Into us 181ft, in 
his first campaign ugninsi the Aus- 
trians. That campaign looks deci 
dedly less impressive in Mr Rid- 
ley’s account than in the version.-* 
of sumo Indian historians. His 
superior in the early stages nf the 
siege of Rome, General Avezzaiip, 
was another experienced Latin 
American fighter, who had won 
more important battles than Gari- 
baldi, and the latter's tactics in the 
buttle for the Villu Corsini have 
generally been recognized as defec- 
tive 

But already in South America 
Garibaldi had shown that he 
could inspire resistance againsi 
seemingly impossible odds._ Ai 
the battle ot San Antonio in 
1846 he had won a remarkable vie 
tfiry with only two hundred men 
against 1.200; this was enough to 
:ieate a fialn nf ■’■■■’HmneDl wound 
liis name bac' The reputa 

lion of Gariha t. . owed some 
thing -to the nuu .. ty given 1.1 hi* 
exploits by other radical emigrants, 
such as the Mb a’’"‘ "0 ^uc' 1 . a ho 
had earlier bn- ' •'•insible for 
recrtiJimg la'm o 1 U®lv- In 

South America, ijHiibaldi was 
usin' ly righting aga'nst superior 
odds, and it was there that ne 
acquired the skills which the mili- 
tary underdog needs: evasion. su r 
prise, ond s»uh , « »* n defence 

Mr Ridley possibly devotes m- 
niuch space to Garibaldis S0111.. 
American adventures, wlitcn 
occupy almost a quarter of nu 
bonk. However, titey make a fasci- 
nating story, arid mere was miicn 
more scope for the finding of new 
evidence in Montevideo ana 
Buenos Aires than in Rome. Mr 
Ridley has uncovered Garibaldi 5 
petition to Rosas for asylum in 
i 1837 ami the dictator’s reply, and 
, he has sifted the various Stories 
’ ahnur the Antaznnla.t An ia wiin 
care. He quotes from sixteen col 
1 lectit* ■ nf unpublished papers m 
Latin America, compared with omj 
- nne in Italy. This is probaby just. 
:' viable, giden the great quanf»fy'«J 
• nubii‘.hed ' sourcemitbriai -. aWiwbK- 


Ihe bibliography i< exteiiblve, 
but_ there are a few surprising 
omissions in the Indian chapters. 
C Bvrti’s study nf I tlcinihTiuici c 
I'inizuitiva meridinnale nel risnrgi- 
oil'ii/ii (1962) is iinporiaui fur the 
political background to the expedi- 
tion uf the Thousand, mid fur Nil- 
undursumding of the carbonari, 
who are ratfler sketchily described 
by Mr Ridley. The works of Ray- 
tnmiil Grew on the Sociciii 
Wizimtale, and of A Ido Rom a 110 on 
1 lie origins of Italian socialism du 
run appear to have been cnnsiilied. 
The well-known book by Murc 
Monnier, 1 1 is mire tie hi coniine tu 
dcs deux Sidles, does not appear 
in the bibliography. The literature 
on Gari Ini It. i, however, is vast, und 
Mr Ridk-y 1ms reduced a great 
mas* of material Into a cnhcreiii 
and lively narrative. One may fecj, 
however, that the account nf Gari- 
baldi’s visit to -England, amusing as 
it is. gets too much space in com- 
parison with the Sicilian campaign. 
1 11 general, Mr Ridley’s exami- 
nation of Italian sources seems to 
have been rather more thorough 
for the 1848-49 period ihan later 
on. 

One can sympathize with a biogra- 
pher who has to follow both G. M. 
Trevelyan and Denis Mack Smith. 
Trevelyan’s habit of applying thick 
coals of whitewash to hide the vio- 
lent disagreements between Cavour. 
Garibaldi and Mazzini may be 
exasperating, but the narrative 

K arts of bis work are still a model, 
e walked his battlefields in a 
thorough, old-fashioned way. Mr 
^.irilev has ro be more compressed 
and his descriptions are inevitably 
less vivid. His chapters on the 
Thousand are less exciting than 
those on South America, and in 
uldition h J ic badly served by the 




b#: 1 

izwyf- 
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. GarUtaldi meets Tennyson . M 
Fiirirtgiot’d ; House* Isle pr-B i&'it- 


i 1 i,i«h-i| ii.ic\ ul hi-, map-.. A nymu 
v.lm ham-, m make m-hm. *il iIil 
t.mipaigiis will .till Ii.ivl* m Mini m 
Ii eve- ban, if (inly to fiml mu 
a here Gurili.ildi weili. 

ii.nib.iliii wii-. .111 i-mi liver 1. Ii 
w'luld sec-nt 1I1. 11 many uf ihe sulnk- 
lie-, nf |Kiliiir-: wcri't- hcyuinl hi in. 
(•Ml ilniim . wliuliicr lie 1 rally nu- 
(k-iMnml 1 lit; isMiL-s in 1 1 ic iIcbaiL- mi 
1 be niciiis ul" plebiscite m .issoinbl) 
ill INtitl. Siilw.-i' ,ind 1 1 r (lira etc il .ma- 
I vms uf fjiuilmlrii't pnlities ir, not 
really ivnrih while. What there is m 
s.i.v ha> nm-.ily been said, very well, 
hv Mr Mack Sniiili ; iliuiigU -nmu 
(•mti'uvei'S.v is still possible a hum 
Garihaldi’s 1 at her hazy notions of 
(lict.iiui ship. (•anbuUli’s deu. anus 
always iiiiiiii out that lie never 11 u 
durst in id .my thing iiliuut cnnsiiiu- 
lional gnvui nmcill, m indeed any 
kind iif govern men I. and ibis may 
well lie ime 

llnwevei', when ho called I'm a 
" dir 1 at 1 ir si lip ” he serins lu Ii.ivl- 
been iliink ing uf something mi tin- 
Ruiiiiin nuKlel, a leiiipiiiury guveru- 
niem fur an emergoiicy. liis usvil 
diciiiiiii'ship in Sicily and Naples 
was nn 1 lie whole mild: his faults 
us a riilm were iimre those nf iuiie- 
rision and weakness 1 1 1 h n of iimli- 
oriiurianism. One wo inlets how he 
would liave managed if bis |ieriml 
of iinilinriiy Imd been more pro- 
longed. and in pail ir (liar huw he 
would have dealt with peasant dis- 

I i*i)lom . l-lis lie mu limit Bixiu pm 
down die rising of die Sicilian pen- 
sums of Bi on tu with no ui hie Inina I- 
itv; und it is possible to argue tliui 

II ill v Gmib.iliii'.s res ig nut inn saved 
him rri'im die mlim?-.'insk of havim: 

10 li^ht a war of repression nn iIil 
mainland. Certainly in some areas, 
paniculdi'ly in du; Ahru/*i, tin- 
in-iisants bad a I ready risen Ini' the 
Do ml if) 11s Iji'fnre Garibaldi’s mill- 
mein. He heiiufiicd also frum pea- 
sunt support, pHriiculsirlv in Ricilv : 
bm it was the lundloriis who pio- 
liied from his 1 cvoluiion. 

Mr Ridley agrei i th Mr Mack 
Smilli that while 'oiihuldi was 
srimewli.it naive an,: impulsive in 
politics, easily deceived or cnnfusvd 
by die pi'nfessfunals, lie wus nnt a 
"zero’’, as Carlyle believed. 
Certainly he was “a niun with 
more feelings rhun ideas ", as rite 
Argent inia 11 stores man BirUilonie 
Mitre ubsurved. His basic beliefs 
seem to luive remained very much 
ihe same 1 1miuahiiiii liis life. 

At die- age of twenty-five, slim r]y 
before he wus recruited by Mo/- 
zlni’s Yiniiig Italy, lie bad met the 
French Si Simoniun Emile Rar- 
I’utiir, and his teaching hud left a 
deep murk on him. It was the mys- 
tique,- not the sociology, which im- 
pressed him. There is a curious 
echo of St Simonian dogma in the 
speech which he nutde thirty-five 
years later at the Geneva peace 
congress : " The Congress ordains in 
the pricsLhood the men uf the elite 
of science and intelligence." There 
is iio evidence that Mazzini’s insis- 
tence on the unique mission of 
individual nations appealed to him 
particularly ; in some ways Garibal- 
di retained more of the revolution- 
ary faith in universal reason. He 
believed in natural religion and in 
the impossibility nf war between 
democratically governed nations. 

His ideas may have been vague 
und unoriginal, but his good sense 
and his instinct for popular feeling 
often enabled hint to avoid the mis- 
takes of more complicated und in- 
telligent men. This comes out most 
clearly by comparison with Ma*- 
zirti. Mazzini mice told J0I111 Mor- 

ley that Ii true that Garibaldi 

looked like on — but then lions 
looked stupid, lari bald! pp his side 
complained that Mnzzini’s claim lo 
” infallibility” rneani dial one 
either hnd to obey hint in every- 
thing or to quarrel with Liirn. Per- 
haps Mazz ; ni was right in condemn- 
ing Garibaldi's political conduct in 
1860 as too weak and remissive 
towards the monarchy; but it is 
hard 'not to recognize the overrid- 
ing necessity oF Garibaldi’s deck 
‘ sion to work with .Victor 
Emmanuel. 

The successive . failures uf all 
Mazzlqi’s attempts at insurrection, 
ending with the tragic doath of Pisa- . 
cane in 1867, alienated many of his 
most active, .supporters. Without 
the monarchist alliance .Garibaldi 
would have been short oF money, 
of officers, and above all of polit- 
ical opportunity. His were the only 
genuine Italian victories of 1859-GO ; 
but it was the French army which 
made his success possible by driv- 
ing the Austrians from Lombardy. 
Garibaldi was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful, of course, In persuading 
men to fight for him. Bui his volun- 
teers came mainly from the tuwits. 
.and it would be quite anachion stlc 
tn. think that he would have -been* 
capable of winning u war .of .iiajiuil-. 
’«]- liberation on- Jiis nwii... | 'He 


General Amen 


I Ii Ir- m-iVillht in l-iSi-llI i:iI iv.idi. l,,i 

1 1 1 1 \ 1 ■ ii, - 1 nn ■ r> 1 « -■ I in Amin «»r Ah i, 1. h 
iii'-Judi* ini|i< ii'l iiiil iii-w iiiM 1 ■ -i'i ; 1 1 li-nh 
iiIiuiii Amin's ,-iiii|iiui<i iiii-iiu-i' . .1. •; 
i' I k. ul 1 In- |\n ii, - mill iiiisi,uinii;i,-il 
sit r «-iiij*l .,| l Hi. n«. t<>ic.-iiptiil- > i..‘v-. ir 
Ii 111! litill'V IllVil.siuil 111 mi ']'aMViilli:i. . . . 

A lium|\ mu di.-.Mi-r.” • Keith /»r.'<-. 
l.tntener. Illu-lriiU'il will) lillcrii 
phuli ■artiphs mill t ivu ni:i|i.K, >. 5 .'n 


An aulnbiograpliical 
journey in Southern Africa. 
15)29 

By Margery Peril a 111 

’’This vivid, uiH'illeillnli-i] nivniini. 
wi iiic'ii al nights in I mins and iiruliliy 
hull-! rntmis. i-imins urmss with nil l In- 
slunk slit- (Wt iifl.'i’ 1 ul If i im I" 

«li -spni ring iidministrniiu-h wIiumc.v 
» i| ini-t lvi'ii I growing m-oum I them. . . . 
Tli«‘i - arc nuimi duvaaliitiiiu vigru-ili-; 
... It is 1 hi.- Iilund ol'iniiniiiiti 
1 i-volnlio 11 mid shrcwil •-■>1111111 -lit ;u v uii 
pidiliral allilirs whit'll lililli(-s lln* b.mk 
mi i-onilivlliufr.” - lliehmvi Hull, 

( Hire i'i rr. With Hill*' pugi-.-' ul’ plnli-x. 

A’-i 6Q 


By Ezekiel Mphahtcle ' 

"A reviMil, I'Xpnndud ci ncl iip-duli-d 
■.-iIil hm nflhis hurd-uilqvil critique i>f 
Pun Aft i*-im priliiicu) aiici 1:11 1 Ui nil 
lu'hii'vcnmnt hineu in)lu|K!idmi< i-. ... It 
brim* with elusuly urgued 
•'cliu-ntiuiuiL lit crury mill |io!i»ii-al 
iiliuis." /Viafrcir Solhey, The Times 
Krfueatininif Supplement. 


Tree War 

By David Pownall 

"Pownnll bus nn inliiniuus mjiisc uf 
huinnur and knnwHO tliingur |wu 
n hi nit wnrdfl. . . . It's like the- Mm x 
n»Y>rliL*rs Imving n Night Up tlm 
f’inigii."- Ftnhi'rt Nye, The (luurdian. 
"A MiuniilL'KiU il£hut by any sinndnnJ*. 
Tin- novel is inqjo-mible tosynniir.isi- - 
even to impart itucumic-fantitstic 
ftiivour in hard. . . . This is not a first 
lii 1 vi. 4 of pmiiiiw, it ia a fill ly-f led n''il 
Hr liiiv.mn ‘lit." -Susan Hill. The Times, 

-C2 Bf. 

Albion! Albion! 

By Dick Morland 

A gripping parable, by tho author uf 
Heart < 'loch, about England in the 
1OS0 H, with the country divided into 
four super foothnl l clubs, all violently 
opposed to one another. _ . 

The Electronic 
War in the 
Middle East 
1968-70 

By Edgar O’BaUance , 

Thomithor of 77je Thii~d Arah-lsnu H . 
ll-’or; nnd many other roilitnry atudien, . 
.offers an illuminating ptnuprctiv-u «>n ■ 
the military situation in the Middle 
Eh at r M ajor O’ Ballanro desc ri b> >x the 
incit-asingly Eophielicatcd ecjuipinent 
acquired by hot b sides from i heir 
■ liubwiari nr American.!) Hies, and lined 
in t l.e must recent outhrea I, or 
hurliliticK. llluat rated with lnur nuqis. 
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f-vl-rf *'!l eli. help fit- > mill mi. 
•‘■'<1 il ■■in m lli’u|fi\ jiiKii iuli: ,| 

Will 1 1(1 llt-VlM ll.Kf dull I- .lliylilih-,1 III 

3.-.fil), thou in iilii-i v. ini Id .in ti it 1 1 ij 
• hi;. re puli I Rail. 

On ring tilt- l.ilt 1 1 hi 

• porarily Garibaldi: In- «ici.«.|i I 
ilif pru}>i-.iiiimL‘ n| i Ik- .SoiiVm 
\tizionule »f I,i Farina ,ih;| f'.ill.i vi - 
linn, ivli i rli sulnml mined nil uiFiei 
l>nlilic.il object ivos to | he single 
in hi uf unity. It ims Guribalili’s 
ntl hen: ncu which really Jaimciied 
tliu A’ocic/d Nazintuilc. line In- mis 
uni net iimue. La 1'rniiu. iluiu.uli ,m 
ulile brgjiii/cr, iv, is devil ms and 
ugotisrical in the extreme; ami rme 

the feiv periods in tc-h-ich Gari- 
bal til was identified with an 
organized political group ended 
with Ins being sold down the river. 
The breach between Garibaldi and 
favour may have been inevitable 
bemuse of the cession of Nice: nn 
one likes to lose his birthplace. Km 
Garibaldi's bitter distrust uf 
Cavour, La Farina, and the mntlcr- 
uie politicians also resulted from u 
series of minor deceptions and 
frustrations. Ho was an honest 
niuu, and lie could not imder.stnud 
l lie need for had faith. Admittedly 
bis impulsiveness created many 
problems for the politicians on 
whose side he was fighting, liarly 
on m his career, for example, he 
almost ruined Lhc project for tin 
alliance between Bruit and Urn- 
litiay by challenging the Brazilian 
minister to a duel. In I860 he 
pmyed into Co vo in’s hands when 
lie made his res ointment ttgain»i 
him public. 

. If Garibaldi failed to secure tiie 
victory of his radical supporters 
over the conservatives, lie at leust 


VM-'IM-d ill-.- |*l>j'll J .11 II’. Ml III.- l-'ll 
III 1-47 I III- ■ it* j i 1 1 | ■( u L*d lll.il ill-. 

puNlk.il iudc.mi.-iM -mi Id In.- .iipb- 
i ini lii XI. i //ini li iv. m inst a. 

mi) i" i lilt- im Miiv/iiii to L'liiipMi- 
ini'.e with vid.ili.iii ii> it ua-, v.-itli 

thii led him m nm- 

dcmii the Mari-. Cniminim- in 1871. 
bn the iither liiiud, G.u ili.i Idi's in- 
Mine live sympathy with the pop 
uhir and p.nriotit cause enabled 
him tu see that this atriLtide would 
lie profoundly repugnant in the 
nuijoriiy of radii, il and republican 
opinion. Hi-, adherence in the 
liiteriiuiionul hud its comic side; 
tilt- old gem I cm. in declined Ins 
absolute sympathy with ilia socia- 
list programme, bur only up to the 
point where it attacked property. 
Bakunin, who had been inspired by 
Garibaldi's achievements to a new 
faith in the possibilities of insur- 
rection, was nut .surprisingly less 
enthusiastic about the merits nf Elis 
ideological position. But Garibaldi’s 
refusal to condemn the Commune 
was important us it kept his prestige 
alive, and as much as Muz? ini he 
can be regarded as the patron of 
democracy in Italy. In countless 
small towns, where perhaps there 
would have been tine or two Maz- 
zinimi lawyers or doctors, it was 
the fame of Garibaldi which ena- 
bled democracy to become an Ideal 
and which weakened the hegemony 
of the priests. 

Hero-worship has its disadvan- 
tages. The myth of Garibaldi and 
the Thousand could be perverted 
into a justification for t 


ll.l I'li.Mli .III Ml I III! I -.-.--III i-.-l ll » .-It- 
liu \ hail .ili < mii [lie siuilv rcl.iijiin 
--lilt' in i In- km I fj.it ib.ildi a. kit -ell 
li.c, to iimI mi; iL yv«k a irhinl 
appeal in si-t emotional I osponsi-s. 
One id i lie most impressive iij.ir.n-- 
lei i. lit; nf the real Garibaldi was 
his cun i in tied lefusal to Lonftise 
p.iti iotisin wirli xeunpluibia. lie 
alv.avs insisted tli.it he was u " cos 
iiinpnlilJii ", and in an odd way 
this was true. His primary passion 
was Indy, Imi he was ready to 
fight for other nations if he could 
he convinced that they were fight- 
ing against tyranny. He would liavo 
fought for the North in the Civil 
War if Lincoln had promised im- 
mediate emancipation for the slaves. 

The sincerity of his commitment 
to humanity was rewarded by a 
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The Gaudy’ 

MW I venturi’ in point nut 
■’jar reviewer •»( The Omulv 
1 ?s, has perhaps been a 


popularity which was not merely 
national but world-wide. English 
tlukes and duchesses lionized nim: 


the workers of Newcastle bought 
him a sword and telescope by subs- 
cription; Hungarian peasants sang 
songs about lum, and Russian serfs 
hoped that a “ Garibaldov ” would 


come to speed up emancipation. He 
was the hero of an age in which 
national passions were at their 
ninst incmidescent, but in which 
the nation state had not yet 
become the armed industrial jug- 
gernaut of the future. His decency 
and his courage still move us, and 
Mr Ridley is to be thanked foi 
bring lug ids story up to date 
cleur and careful book. 


Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

Sir,— In 1927 Edmund lins.se 
wrote: “ There 1ms been more Hou- 
se use written about Steven son than 
about any other ouLhor of our Lime. 
He has been ridiculously travestied, 
for evil and for good, over-praised 
for virtues which lie did not possess, 
over-advertised for faults which lie 
never committed.” In the period 
since then we have had the major 
biography, Vovufc to Windward by 
J. C. Furnas which swept away, oil 
the evidence of letters and other 
documents not previously available, 
the family legends as well as the 
myths ci-ealed by the debunkers ; 


, . >5» has perhaps been a 
jrefcM and unfortunate ? 
Vt 10" my HMTatnr tears 
he u» attempt a novel of 
,,-iiv life, the result might he 
V t\pal iuli on "■ Your reviewer 
r ;ds this as “ mere expiation 


length about Min . 

tfik"" 4‘ 

rint-a, euphemistic cirtuiiii-ijajti 10 -T'* 

from Edinbursh T , is one will) MiinctluiiR to 
Stevenson was a m.n dWa requires, 1 think, little 


-- . - - — any 

minority of noisy patriots who 
warned tn start a war. In this form 
it was an important element in tha 
Fascist mentality. But the “Guri- 


Adnan Lyttelton is the author of 
The Seizure of Power ; Fascism in 
Italy 1919-29. 


Vintage radicals 


By William Scott 


LUO A. LOUBERIi : 

Radicalism in Mediterranean France 
Its Rise and Decline, 1848-1914 

258pp. Albany; State University of 
New York Press. $20. 


Leo Loub&re's study of the depart- 
ments of France’s Mediterranean 
const _ attempts to explain “ the 
transition of the lower South from 
donunation by legitimists and Or- 
leamsts after 1815 to domination by 
Radicals and socialists after 1880 ”, 
a transition which, In his view, 
reully began in mid-century. He 
employs tne techniques of history, 
electoral sociology, quantitative 
analysis and human geography to 
analyse the foi'ces, predominantly 
local rat her than national, which in- 
duced voters to favour the Radicals 
anil then, increasingly the Socialists. 

Dr LoubSre gives a forthright 
defence pf his choice of h region 
(rather than the nation or a 
department) for his study, saying 
that it was "unified yet varied”, 
the unity of tile lower South lying 
in the importance which the 
vicissitudes of mass low- quality 
wine production had for political 
I s V'le s bold choice, 
which the book largely justifies, 
providing scope for generalization 
and for the tU iim ins ting discussion 
of contrasts. Not all opportunities 
are taken, however, and not all 
pitfalls avoided. References to' 
developments in the rest of France 
f™AT e ? me * P e /functQry, making 
it difficult to judge whether local 
considerations predominated to the 
extern suggested. Only a summary 
Dk . l fa politics of the cities 
Within., the region Is possible and 
treatment of golKtlcd at communtd 


level is inevitably somewhat spora- 
dic. 

Also, it becomes clear that Lan- 
guedoc and Provence were rather 
different with regard to Dr Lou- 
Wre’s main criterion— dependence 
on wine mono culm re— and tlim 
their economies diverged progres- 
sively. But the over-view of the 
politics of the Mediterranean coast 
is extremely instructive, while more 
detailed examination of cermin 
elections, of more limited areas. 

• allows discussion of the role of 
■ personalities, local traditions, forms 
of “sociability", religious conflict 
and so on. 

As in most studies nf this sort, 
there is a tendency to deal in " fac- 
tors ", some of which are intro- 
duced rather arbitrarily ns "ingre- 
dients” into the analysis. Nor does 
Dr Lotibere always escape the 
danger of the genre which consists 
in attributing a political change to 
some other "factor” which itself 
demands explanation. Moreover, 
some of these factors are analysed 
In much greater depth than others; 
rather vague references to literacy 
could have been supported with 
figures, while deenristianization 
and Protestantism might likewise 
have been more fully delineated. 

Obviously, with such a work, 
individual renders ivi|] he able to 
refer to certain areas or political 
situations and take exception to 

ftnnf ° f Dr .^OubAre's generaliza- 
tions, even though these are far 
Emm reckless and are formulated 
“» ■ Pleasantly undogmatic way. In 
a book which makes much of dis- 
tinctions between highland and 
lowland zones. Dr Loub&re perhaps 
Has n tendency to treat, the high- 
landers too readily as backward 
and isolated: but the Bassfes-AIpes. 
for example, with high fevels of 
literacy, manifested a republican 
commitment so closely bound up 
with that of its southern neigh- 



bours that its exclusion from consi- 
deration seems a pity (perhaps, 
however, the wine content of Dr 
Loubere’s region would be inadmis- 
stbly diluted by its inclusion). 

A more important extension of 
scope would not be geographical 
hut chronological. Much of wliat is 
discussed here seems to demand 
reference back to the 1789 Revolu- 
tion. Undoubtedly the mid nine- 
teenth century marked .a crucial 
sufie in the change from royalism 
radicalism: but to appreciate 
tills fully, one would need to know 
how deep-rooted was the post-rev- 
oliitionary royalism of the Midi 
and the reasons for its implan- 
tation (though this again might 
lead to a demotion of the impor- 
tance of geography and the for- 
tunes of the wine industry as 
major explanations of political 
e ' ie Republican movement 

i I,, needs to be confronted 
with rite Jacobin movement of 1792- 
94, as Maurice Agulhon has done 
for the Var. Studies which explore 
links between nineteenth-century 
developments and trends In and 
J®; 1 }™. * he Revolution— such as 
Michel Voveile’s work on religious 
sentiment and dechristianizatiou in 
Provence— need to be assimilated 
imp more general studies of polit- 
ical evolution. Dr Loubfire makes 
virtually no use of works, or those 
parts of works, which deal with the 
revolutionary period in the Midi, 
though the Atlas- historique de Pro- 

I'I'Iifk J F Particular, provides a 
wealth of relevant information and 
suggestions. 

However, his book is already 

k® ln J SC ° PB * his research 
thorough and clearly presented 
with an impressive array of mans 
and tables. Undoubtedly the author 
has dtme a high measure of justice 
to a fascinating subject. 

Willftwi Scoft is Lecturer in His- 
tory, Aberdeen University. 


just published "* . 

H. E. Bates 

A Fountain of Flowers 

A long, personal essay on the pleasures and adventures of the 
audrer s own gardening life, completed shortly before his death 

, ‘ £3.25 

A sequel to\ 

A Love of Flo wers ■ 

^ ius'risctive testament, fuU of enthusiasm, ! i 
good Sense, good humour, much horticultural knowledge and 
an unashamed ,oy in the miracle of leaf, flower and eardi. 

Both titief illustrated. with coloiirpholograpfis. £2 ‘°° 



while modern critics like David 
Daiches and Janet Adam Smith have 
presented us with a balanced view 
of Stevenson’s acltie vemen ts as a 
writer. It is sad therefore to see 
in the TLS of October 25, under the 
guise' of a review of James Pope- 
Hennessy’s new biography of Steven- 
son, a fresh outburst of silliness 
based nn inadequate knowledge of 
Stevenson’s life and work. 

One tiling Bruce CIku win has in 
common with die now discredited 
biographers nf the 1920s is a great 
assurance about sexual matters. G. S. 
Heilman and J. A. Steuurt gave us an 
account oFa higlily-sexed young man 
who had Jove affairs with " Claire ”, 
an Edinburgh prostitute, and ntlier 
disreputable young women as well as 
witli Mrs Sitwell and Fanny 
Osbourne ; they implied that his in- 
volvement with older women meant 
mat he had u mother-fixation. Mr 
Chatwin presents us witli an under- 
sexed young man (“there was not 
going to be much sex in this mar- 
riage"), marnied <to a woman who 
had ’* perhaps a distaste for sex in 
general", wlio cultivated a repu- 
tation for womanizing (without 
much evidence) ’’ — surely the firsl 
tune Stevenson Jins been criticized 
for a reputation foisted on him by 
lus hiogra pliers. lie tells us that Ste- 
venson, “unable to face the compli- 
cations of sex ", was " ready to work 
it off on u hike” and that Stevenson 
"is well known In have had a i'atJlcr- 
tixatuin 

Not content with ull this nonsense, 
Mr Chatwin introduces a new 
funtasy in the form of u “passionate 
friendship” with Lloyd Osbourne 
and rolls us time part of Fanny’s 
attraction wus Lloyd (who was In 
fact only eight years old when his 
mother met Stevenson). In support 
of tliis we are told that Lloyd “all 
but died of grief" on Stevenson's 
death; in fact, LJoyd became" 
seriously ill witli the prevalent 

ioS§ Iie f evei ' at l * ,e e,, d of Februnry 
1895 — almost three months after 
Stevenson’s death. He hints at homo- 
sexuality and makes a mysterious 
reference to “Long John Silver’s 
wooden leg"; if he had read 
treasure Island beyond the first 
page (where be found the words 
■’* nut-brown ”, “soiled” and 
scarred” which he quotes) lie 
might have discovered that Silver 
tiT ,,0 l n f flcc have a wooden leg. 
inen he assures us that the charge 
of homosexuality cannot be sustained 
because of “ a scrap of doggerel " 
iwnicn he misquotes, and expur- 
gates by substituting a dash for 
jtevenson's “ damned which 
Stevenson wrote to Count Nerli. In 
tact these two lines are part of a 
longer piece of doggerel 
Stevenson wrote in Nerli's 
autograph album. If he hud 
read the complete verses Mr Chatwin 
might have realized that Stevenson 
used the word “giriie” because he 
was getting desperately short of 
rhymes to “ Nerli ” : he It ad already 
used early" “ ferlie ”, “surly” 
and pearlie ", 

Elsewhere in the same issue 
A- J. P. Tavlor draws attention to 
examples of “ psychological deduc- 
tion run wild ’ in the interpretation 
of the life of- Engels, Students of 
Hits strange phenomenon of modern 
criticism will find equally interesting 
e u anlp L es ' ft Mr Chat win’s theories 
® b °“ l Stevenson’s illness and the re- 
lationship between Stevenson and 
ms wife. I prefer to believe that 
human beings often get married be- 
cause they love each other and that 
Wives burse their husbands through 
serious illnesses in the hope that 
they will get better. 

Mr Chatwin tells us with the air 
of someone who has discovered this 


ys iui ■ - . - ■ 

-jkes play with the expression 
■ \ two disparaging pura- 
One expects writers in your 
£s to check their quo tut inns. 


j. J. M, .STEWART. 
Copse. Kingston Lisle. 
JeiKslure. 


ho had been aw. , 

Mr Chatwin’s patnniiiu , 

ments and impSjfi 1 ' I *I 

there would be noih? '*• 
f l,c ab{ >ui the lang 

luive employed. n ... . r» • z.' 

, ERKEsraa British Painting 

, Ahertoru Road, sj* 

Middlesex. i,-P«er Fullers cum incurs on 

ifjrrent exhibition at the Huy- 

(Ti, A A • .1 Gallery are as much a syinp- 

1 llC Uu e Dil i» 1 diignosls of the “Malaise 
^ Eriiish Painting" (October 25). 

Sir, — I should like b ] 7 of bis general points are fair, 
again on the question oj; tibtn he comes down to panicu- 
khov, Harrison K. St *, bit judgments are oddly inude- 
(October 25) giws j.To spot Kline as the “ source ” 
thot bring out ftudur niz painting by Keith Thomas is 
liature of the persoul is perceptive nor ilium ina ting : 
Hwougli which Sholokhon certainly argue that this 
1929-32 I contend that m uj mist's sense of space is 
is the key-issue. As ford w to Miro than to any American 
tmual revisions, these 1 citr. On a very different level, 
seen against a general j tecrlbe Richard Hamilton’s con- 
again the effort to Isolate- tJiino merely us “three prettily 
kliov merely leads 10 eat linagluativelv executed floral 
standing. After the early m wigs" is to be baffling inseiiM- 
drive for the writing oL iwtbe purposes of urtistic irony. 
Russian, in part entangled 1 :fw suggest that no American 
educational struggle for I JMiuld be “forced Lo turn to 
led to attacks on n«i iwthe floral art " is tn ignore 
Gladkov’s Oeinent for in f iteration of almost identical 
tremely vital and colowf « constraints in the case of, say, 
...based on actual sped H^uist, Warhol or Wcsseiman 
idioms, and so on. Rnsdao hcHcct, Mr Fit Her 's article leads 
have said to me that Is I ua inspect that the “ malaise " is 
years Gorky, with lilt ori in British art criticism «s 
good ” Russian, despite 4 Bmtsh painting. Hi s enco.niuni 
and popular variety of America all tno neatly bulunces 
style, had done lbcnM lieprcdation of Britain. For him, 
t tonally a disservice. Tht Un" fa either “dead” or 
of linguistic correctnettk « (depending an the mi ni nf 
some extent entangled, t u from which one views it and 
question of correct mW Art “ of the nravini ^ av 
and the elevation of Td^Bannde purporis to sui 

lint 
Ids 


cumirai siluouuu «<•“ -r 

conflicts, and forms « 
ment, and only in d} we “ 
attempts to bring this cot 
ter down to a quest JOB 1 
theft simply empty it w 
TACK LB 


and the elevation ofTolsirf rt B iannVlc i u . . , ^ 

SkTflK is i?S 

the use of Mouh? id i M In lhi ? c \" inus daim >- ‘ rl,i ' 

me e ntT GlJZ Mi If ^ 

hii’bSf S&rf qte^r'S 

sssrss -IM F; 

n h i’r- e S| g Sh&fa tl.r’ln.Ufphv “f 

srt±a echtH ; 

^ s? iariHsi 

unde°stooV In’S, rf « "tru 

cultural situation hi works a [- 0 cheapened and 


'deces seem simnly 
im. For that is wliat this 
S "ntpimrs to. There are 

0 — '“‘fc SS SS. ‘rai 

Sir,— The authority oMfij JS, small corner «.f 
Solzhenitsyn and & J«En 5 SJi*Sf “j. « r ««) M mv 
incomplete) researches ,0*, .„,“ ctlTO ' tcatl’ilnn. Whether 
cannot but add to order bo- 

the alreadv welUstawWPfc luLr 0 7 ll,, , e uimensions (Ken- 
fSda S Wideb -Hill, Michael 

circle 


-—"-I 1 

Soviet literary circles, 
authenticity of Mikhail 


BjJj^Norman Oil won li ) 


i3^ ! awumm^ 01 d cr ^ ,l< iue nf ilic- 

P&iri prL ‘? ,em * n ,|,l ' 

|W con 111 lhu exhibition, hi 


settle the matter ° M * rcf a 2 °t f ,he wnr,tl - ,n * 

other And I uodeKia^glt iqy s N . l0 Lhc evulu Lion of 
work is already Sarnie tel«rf C1, iL? a, “ ' ,,vn| ving ;i 
It Is. however, ? J ar ?f tfaSdiilon sh,p t0 lhe modern- 


It is, however, a ^ , 
task, and should ^ 
One thinks. In 

parallels as Alvar Enr- 
on ilia Jimius 'etccrs. 
Who was GojliJ 

Wiksell, Stockholm. “"FT 


riiuibia , 

from thu-ty-f«ve » -j 
contemporary PJ>‘ uca l 
involved cotnpa 1 " 


ft : "»«iony nui, mi enne 
-.I'W make critical exam inn 


df «»u ■ , 

aumemictty o* Ciobotaru^ 0 nr S ^° CC 1 

authorship of all or ^al the shibboleth V n|1v - co ! 1,rn 
supposed earliest LoS! b0 l?lL of 
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As Dr Dewhirst says, 
yet be taken as 
there seems 

Mtnhlished methods, exiu 111 1 inn. m 

analysis, as used ®&T lhe 


u I .V. ,ty orrer me 

now be possibility that urr 

one ?5l wl* «f the world, in- 


^ Hayward exhihi- 

NiSjf jteninnsirates that u 
sole ci ion is 
-5*1 inte ]|p! Ur operation nf 

'^h K enc f-. betokens not 
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Ellegard’s A JSsHp. 
Deterging nb jj 


into 
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SieUeH ? e ,,s SIr ‘ ,n « t ' that 
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commonplace of Stevenson criticism prpsc. writers. ^ cdNQi&L whole hetuted 
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sop" T( e then, gpes, on at. great .Drive, London b” 1 J . ; Jr .in ituliee 


jh.it tliL' m.il.iiM;, in iiic his word, 
is I in* from IochI, Ours is .1 period' 
william u ail 111 ml style in the fine 
•iris which am Id foster a unifor- 
mity of excellence— and Andrew 
I'urgy was well justified in deiium- 
st ruling tlio poinr by contriving hi v 
ineihudx 11I select ion. 

Secondly, and Hindi mure impnr- 
I.IIH, even il St 1111 ted show, xucli us 
the firesL-ni Hayward exhibit ion, snc- 
teuds in proving that we have two 
major arti.si.s working in this cuun- 
try uu w. I’iii rick lieiim’s large can- 
vas confirms lIuu our European 
traditions of decorative painting are 
far front exhausted; that progress 
along the lines indicated by Matisse 
mid Braque is si ill possible. And 
Anthony _ Hill's two constructivist 
composition.-: arc masterpieces of 
ihu very first order. Mr Hill’s is a 
Pythagorean elution which creates 
images of un overwhelming beauty 
based on 1 he- simplest cniuhiiiuiorial 
principles. 

It strikes me that a country where 
two major artists appear within the 
brief spaces of u single century is 
very lucky indeed; to have two of 
them shown together within n single 
exhibition is wholly exceptional— 
mid, in my opinion, it justifies it. 

R. C. KENEDY. 

Art International, Via Muraini 
17- A, Lugano, Switzerland. 

‘Great Tom’ 

Sir, — Would it be ull right if I 
admit everything I). W. Harding says 
(October 18) ? Or is lie going to send 
tlie cops for me anyway ? 

Just one small cavil: “When Mr 
Muitliews reveals the degree of his 
literary perceptiveness— for instance 
in discussing, with ponderous itali- 
cizing, nne of Eliot’s experiments 
with in tern ul rhymes for choral 
speaking |my ponderous italics 1 . . ." 
Mr Harding either skipped the next 
iwo paragraphs or his cue slipped. 
The point of Litis passage (page 135) 
is; “Eliot’s obsession with these 
rnb-H-diib internal rhymes reached 
its nadir in Ash-Wcdncsday, where 
their clamor nearly ruins Part V of 
that beautiful puoin ..." and the 
point is, i think, borne out by the 
fourteen tines of quo union rlmi 
follow. 

T. S. MATTHEWS. 

Cavendish Hall, Cavendish, Suf- 
folk. 


Brothers and 
Sisters 

Sir, -Terhiip-, I may make .1 min- 
mem or two arising I rout the recent 
correspondence in your mhnnns 
(August *). i’i seq) concerning a pos- 
sible incestuous relationship be- 
tween the Wordsworths ‘ (his cor- 
respondence stemming as it origi- 
nally did from the appearance of 
my book, Samuel Taular Coleridge : 
.I’ Hof 1 doge uf Opium . 

We need have little doubt that, 
had Annette Vullnn's letter not been 
discovered ill the Blols Record 
Office, suggestions today that 
Wordsworth might iuive fathered mi 
illegitimate child would be greeted 
with vehement protest from a cer- 
tain section nf the poet’s admirers. 
As it is, Caroline lias in be Jrcep- 
ted as established fact. Ihu die 
subject of an incestuous re Union- 
ship between Dorothy and William 
Wordsworth remains taboo ; in 
spite of the fact that incest, 
ifiroughout the ages, has. been of 
■ common occurrence and is nut. it 
we consider it objectively, really 
such a very unnatural rdrtioiislnp. 

In niy book I said : “ It is im- 
portant not to allow reverence for 
tlie Wordsworths to suspend our 
powers of judgment. . . . There 
is more hard factoid) evidence to 
support the alienation* of an mces- 
luoi*. relationship titan can pos- 
sibly lie brought forward to refute 
it. . . . The Wordsworths them- 
selves have supplied abundant 
written testimony of their mutual 
infatuation.” 

Dura iliy Wordsworth’s Journals 
as now published especially provide 
material which surely gives uj rea- 
son to suspect rhat Hie Wnrdv 
worths’ relationship was m all 
probability an incestuous one. 

William's head bad ... I petieu 
him nil the carpet.” “After dinner 
we made a pillow of my shouldei. 
I read to him and my Belnvetl 
slept. ..." Wliat should the re- 
action of an unbiased reader be tn 
this kirnl .>> disclosure by a woman 
in Iter early Thirties > . 

Perhaps Dorothy Wordsworth 
never really grew up- 
,he never truly uiideruioiid tluy*e 
I tours at Duvp Coltage when sue 
and her Inother sar, or lay. to- 
gether in physical jiiuniacy. it-., 
Silence mid Lute . -he t,e 


uTiln-d it. But wh.11 nf Willi.iui 
Wnr>l-.v.iiriii > Ai e wo m ln-lit-\e 
ill. 11 1 lie .millin' uf “'l\< >.ij t | ih, it 
some have died for love'’ land llie 
1 tu her uf (.'a rul i lie) also failed m 
le.'iii/e the iinpiiruiidiis nr I is ie- 
laliuiiship ivilli his sister ? I .mi 
afj'uid that I, fm nne. f ‘ nil this 
mi|KisMlik- in iiccepl. 

l-'i n.illy. I would pn'iu mu iii.u 
j.iileridge’s ISU-1 comment > npnu 
Wordsworth's happy family life 
(qtiuled by Mary Mum- man, Ocu»- 
ber -1) .sliiiuhl lie cniiipaied v.iili 
oUicr cuiiimem.s made by him in 
1799 when, in April nf t)..u year, 
he met the Wordsworths briefly as 
they passed through Gottingen mi 
difir way back to England, fei low- 
ing their months spent solely in 
one another's company in Coslar. 
Coleridge then found' tile Words- 
worths “ melunchniy and hipp’d . . . 
dear Wordsworth appears in me to 
have hurt fully segregated fr iso- 
.Ued his Reitlfi/Doubllcss, his de- 
lights are mure deep and suhl i me/ 
bm lie lias likewise mor; hr 11 is, 
that prey on his flesh & blood 

As Mrs Moorman says, no t-ue 
knew the Wordsworths inure ulti- 
mately ilian did Coleridge. 

MOLLY Uil’El’.'.illE. 

Low High S 11 all, New la mis. Near 
Keswick, Cumbria. 


Jane Austen’s 
Bicentary 

Sir,— llr B rad b rook V letter 

(October 18) refers to the 197.5 
celebrations of the bicentenary of 
Jane Austen's birth ; he would like 
to see these staged to coincide with 
her birth date, December Hi. The 
British Library's jane Austen ex- 
hibition will certainly do so, as it 
opens on December 8 mid will con- 
tinue until mi cl- February 1976. 

Early editions and translations 
of tier novels will he nn show, to- 
gether with autograph drafts mid 
letters. Loans from other collec- 
tions, public and private, will help 
tii give a comprehensive account 
of Jane Austen’s life mid writings. 

Dr lintdbrook also mentions lit tit 
1975 will be the bicentenary nf the 
outbreak of the Anerirdii War of 
Independence, which the Hrili.sli 
Library will rniiiincinnrnLe with a 
major exhibition in the King’s Lib- 
rary at the British Museum from 
July A to September 15, The exhi- 
bition wit] include a. considerable 
annul lit of contemporary material 
from mi r collections never before 
exhibited, comprising rnups, topo- 
graphical drawings, mi'ilury plans, 
letters, diaries and caricatures. 

DENYS PARSONS. 

Press .ind hi for aw l in 11 Services, 
The British Library, Store Street. 
London WC1E 7DG. 

Fernando Pessoa 

Sir,— For me to write Hint 
Fernando Pessoa “ sang like Schu- 
bert ” was, according to Mr Rhys 
Burriss (October 18), wrong, be- 
cause '“sing 1 seems highly in- 
appropriate for such an intellectual 
approach tu life Why sn ? Mr Bur- 
riss must be aware innr there are 
other poets (e g Dante, Shake- 
speare, Shelley) who combine in- 
tense thought with sheer singing. 
And if someone has no ear for 
Pessou's singing, be must be only 
partly qualified to assess either 
Pessoa as a poet or translations of 
the poems. 

To my mind, a translation of a 
foreign poem into English should, if 
it can, he the English poem whose 
music fits the full content nf the 
original. A very high ambition, and 
the risks (or some of them) are 
obvious, especially with rhymed 
metrical poetry If one funks ilicm, 
tin- proper alternative is u plain 
prose crib, presented as such. This 
can be a great help to those more 
or less aide to read rite original ; 
lint there are very many people 
who require more— require, jn fact, 

close translations of poems into 
poems. 

Iu the Penguin Fernando Pessoa : 
Selected Poems I would have Jiked 
inv translations 10 be printed oppo- 
site the original texts. But of course 
orte can then get only half as many 
poems into a given number of pages 
—a great disadvantage when the 
poet to be represented is Pessoa, the 
extreme nf manysidedness. I think 
wh 11 chiefly persuaded me that, my 
versions were worth priming with- 
nut 1 lie original text was when a 
member of tlie poet’s family, to 
whom I showed some ot them, ex- 
claimed: “It’s till: voice of 

Fernando speaking 

IONATHAN GRIFFIN. 

7 Sharpies Hall Street, Regent’s 
park Road. London NWL 


‘Research in 
Progress’ 

Si .- - l he publishers nf ihr- fir:.t 
ciliiicui ul Ucseurch in Pi tigress m 
English and Hisunical Studies 111 
the J Universities nf the llritish Ides 
( 1*171 1 h.i v tr received numerous in- 
quiries .ibmit die publication dale 
of 1 lie second. May we use the lios 
piiuliiy of your iciltiiiins tn inform 
nil university leathers in English 
and liisiui-.v dial we shall shortly 
begin in gaUier information fur n 
second edition to appear ill Scpu-ni- 
bei. October 1975. Those teachers 
who did not respond to our first 
inquiry in 1971 will receive u que.v 
liunnaire through their depart- 
ments : those whose research was 
lisic-d in the first edition of l<IP 
will lx approached individually and 
invited tn up-date their ungiual 
entries. Until types nf inquiry will 
he issued in the next few weeks. 

Wu aiul the publishers have been 
sufficiently encouraged by the 
reception of KJP to use this uppor- 
1 unity to Increase the number of 
iiisiij minus and individuals brmighi 
within the scope of the volume. This 
we shall do in two ways; <1) By 
Inviting replies from scholars who, 
though not university tcacliers 
(either now or in the past) are 
pursuing significant research within 
the fields covered by our survey. 
They .should take this letter as an 
invitation to send us at the address 
below u brief description of rheir 
current wurk. (2) By including 
aiming universities to be approached 
directly, tiinse In some English- 
speaking countries in the Common- 
wealth. Tn brine in all Comnimv 
wetdili universities at once would 
be impossible ; tn Include them hy 
stages is our ultimute goal. 

S. T. BINDOFF. 

JAMES T. BOULTON. 

St. James Press, 1A Montague 
Mews North, London Will 1AJ. 

Women aud 
Literature 

Sir, — 1 have just received tlie TLS 
of August 31), 1974, by seumaii. I 
was interested to note the comments 
by JuyiuiLu Puchnanubha there 011 
Lading Landon and Cape Coast. 
When I visited her grave, she was 
defined m me ns n suicide who 
could nut accept her husband's taste 
for African mistresses. In tlie light 
of Ms Greer’s ut tucks upon the 
stereotypes of femininity in our cul- 
ture, I found this legend interesting, 
Could Lactitla Landon be a victim 
of that most imfcmiuisr of stances, 
defence of romantic lovo? 

The story is not substantiated, 
and what it really suggests is a fun- 
damental difference in approach tn 
love, sex nml marriage 111 Lneliliu 
London's nvo worlds. Marriage in- 


volving Ixuli fidi-liiv ,11111 iiMn.iniic 
lm«- i -. .1 Western tiun i'IHUiii. It 
winks e.\i reiiiuly well us a n-.diviic 
pari iiei ship in some inlici -.ock-tii-s, 
.-au.il .is Ghana, iiltliniigli \Vi-*.ieiii 
ideas ale alTc-ci ing altitudes now. 

L. K. i„ is locally inieipi eieil, 
1 herefoi t, us ii reserved niituceiltli- 
Cent 11 iv l-'nglisli wife who failed to 
Compelt- with the vitality ul Afri- 
can ivomeii. A long way, one m.iy 
say, frimi hei iole as iiiinor pun 111 
“polite” English siicieiv. 

ELAINE FIDO. 

Departilleill of iitlglisll. Unis ei'silv 
of die vVosi Indies, 1*0 Bux 6-1, 
liriilgeiuwu, Barbados. 


‘The Highwaymen’ 

Sir, — Your a mi 1 u nice me 11 l ittci.i- 
her 25 > of the forth coming prnduc- 
t ton uf The llighuuipmeu us ” wliat 
appears to be the British premiere 
ol | Schiiler’s) “Die Riiuher " is — 
yon evidently suspected ii — nut en- 
tirely correct. Schiller's play was 
performed three times, in German, 
at Lhe Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
in June 1881, during un eight week 
season pin on by the MeiiHiigeii 
Court Theatre. 

This correction would scarcely lie 
worth making were it not for the 
fact that, despite the generous ac- 
knowledgement of cmilauiporarius 
such as Antoine mid Stanislavsky, 
mid Llieatre-liistorlnns such us Lee 
Simonson and Denis Bali lei, the 
work uf this ensemble — the most 
important touring company of the 
nineteenth century — Is inadequately 
known in Britain. 

JOHN OSBORNE. 

Tlie University of Sussex. I •’aimer, 
Brighton, Sussex BN1 9QN. 


‘I , the V ery Bayonet’ 

Sir, — The reviewer of I, the Very 
Bayonet iTLS, July 5) is of course 
correct iu saying that Lcvuku docs 
nut. appear on the general map of 
Fiji. Il has a map to iLsclf. lie is 
right again 10 point out thui nine- 
tee nth-century Fijians arc indexed 
under first names. Strictly speaking, 
they had no other. 

Perhaps he coud adduce genuine 
itisi at ices of my incunipL-tcnru in 
Fijian geography und linguistics ; the 
hunk is a big one ; those that lie 
doc<- offer are much like the 1 tittered 
rruupx which tlie more discreet Fal- 
si uff declined 10 lead through Coven- 
try, and bis lack of wisdom inspires 
the hope that he will be equally 
amusing in his comments <111 the 
second volume. 

DERYCK SCAUR. 

Department nf Pacific ami South- 
east Asian History, The Research 
School of Pacific Studies, The Aut- 
irallan Nmionul University, Box 4, 
PO, Canberra, ACT 2GQ0. 


No wm'iiuli, no cheerfulness, no hcnltbfui ease. 

No comfortable feel in any member — 

No shade, no shine, nn butlciTlies, no bees, 

No Tru its, no flowers, no leaves, no birds,— November ! 

Thomas I-Iood may have fell deprived, but we at least 
have a fine assortment of books to see us l h tough the 
onset of winter. November titles include : 

Published on the 7th 

ORDERS TO KILL (£3.25) hy Charles Whiling 

NO SURVIVORS (£3.25) by Echvyn Gray 

Two new titles in the Seeley Service War Fiction Series 

To ha published on 14 November r 
THE UNITED STATES AMARINES (£3.50) by E. II. 
Simmons 

CAPTAIN BLOSSOM SOLDIERS ON (£3.05) hy 
Michael Nelson. 

The further hilarious adventures nf Blossom during tlie 
Second World War 

CHIEF OF STAFF VOLUME 2 (£5.75) edited by Brian 
Bond 

The diaries of Sir Henry Pownalk, Moim that ten's Chief 
of Staff in the Far East. 

To he published on 28 November 
RETURN TO ST VALERY (£3.95) hy Derek Lang 
The story of an escape through wartime France 
GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE FORGE OF EXPERI- 
ENCE 1732-1775 (£7.50) hy James Flcxncr 


SEELEY SERVICE : 
AND LEO COOPER 

196 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London VVC2H 8JL. 
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Two paths across the 


All dKiemiiiR .students n| (lie ri 1 j "fl 

German lanctuui'c .uni ii. u W/ jT\ T\QTnC O f 

*cl..licM,slif|» ic will r L |...r.. W \J UCtLIl^ dA 

at liu* ji|)|ieniMiic.e *>r tiiL-su uilcii ■ 

lions in 1 1 it- lii" i.,myi*i]scliL*iili and 

j is i-ven Iuhrit conipelilur, Jl.in'.ip. -fl 

Nu uitiiiMii should be a Unwed id fl O t'Tl rfTTl 1 O T S'** 

ubscmv 1 lii< f jl t til ill these die. I fit H V fl J ri V tv SB 

u.umiics, however much ilicy nniv Jl V/ il 

lx- Kci.ii io differ, are magnificent; 

diifl most criiicisin nf ilmii imisi, „ . 

ii ji E i I they have been in u.sv for jjV [j, olltl 

some considerable time, lie i-tnt.i- * T 

rive. Kveil ilieir prices .slmulrl lie 

Jo me n ted with camion, lake liar- I1H pages huiRi-r iluui Laugcii- 

fit (i : ilm first volume (A-lsl fust .sdieiilr. A random sampling i»f iruli- OTTO Sl’KINfiEll (Edltur) : 

£4 in !%J, the second (F-k, the vidua! entries tells a similar simy. . ., lll . f . I1 c i .i,niHiV FrwiHninr 

largest nf the three) £5 in 1967. There are, fur example, 12 terms on5?v of h ' Enulish and 

Bm ilie'.e curlier volumes— each relating to "Altar” in Luiigcn- £2“! ^ 

oF them now costs £8, which still schoitlt which are not in Harrap, s B ^ 


By G. P. Butler 


1 1 • l. ■ la* l j * muii juai .T .tun vii i iil- 

Janie n ted with cjih ion. lake liar- I ItJ pages longer iliaji Lange n -- - ran ;md ,111 iiitrodiiciiiry reference m 

m (i : ihe first volume (A-lsl rust .sdieiilr. A random sampling of iiuli- OTTO SPItlNtiliR (Edltur) : “the encyclopaedic character of 

£4 in 19I.J, the second (F-K, the vidua! entries tells .1 similar filmy. . rwi.t-inn-in.iir n.r die tliciimiary ”, could raise cxpcc- 

1 urges 1 ,if the three) £5 in 1967. There are, fur example, 12 terms Se th Enuhsli Zd (lernmn lulioi,s ' vhidl Uarnip in name tloes 
Bill these curlier volumes— unch relating to "Altar" in Lungcti- EEJ,,™ ^ nm. And indeed, the non grummaii 

oF them now costs £8, which still schoitlt which are not in Mar rap, ■ B ^ cul material presented in Limgen- 

juit* 1 he new Langenscheidt at a mid 9 such terms in Hut-yap which "ail H ; German- English. Volume 1 ; scheidt (exp la nut ions, background 
disadvantage— were quite simply are tint in Langenscheidt; figures A-K. information) is often fuller than 

cheap at the time; in an inflation- for “ Allcoliol ” arc 24 : 6, for x | pins 973pp. Dodder and Slough- that in Hurrnp. Again, however, it 

ary si uiation today’s sequel is proh- “ Ar/i” 20 : J. Langenscheidt has 101 , £25. i-s hard to tell — though ihe ques- 

ahfy, regrettably, no more than » n I i lilt* more co say abuut lion must at least be put — whether 

lit lie expensive m £19. Langen- u Amckc " and related terms and XR ,. ;V0K , 0NliS (E(N , orJ . more is nor at times too much. The 

sclieiilt naturally has to he men- about Apfel , etc. Harrap oflers J , samples taken seem representaiive. 

sored against Harrap wherever pus- more under " Aputhek- ". Hut liar rap’s Standard German and Lug- •* Apfelsiiure ” in Harrap is Ch 
sible, as it is hound to have been when one reaches “Katz-'’ (or lislt Dictionary ihhIic acid in Langenscheidt- "j 

by those who compiled it. Both ’’ Uarz- "j, ,l Klee- (or ’’ kite- >'), i» al t I : Gurman-English. Volume J : chan, malic acid (HOOCClHOHi 

dictionaries, mcidenrauy, are stur- Kolben- lor kollicii- 1, Ilarrap l-K CHCOOH)” an extreme cise 

dily. bound, though Harrap-tlivided wins hands down-G.* : 17, 40 : 9. ' . perhaps, but of a typical distinction 

as h is nun thinner volumes— 111 ay 52: G. XM l ,,lK ‘•wpp. Iiairap. tl.». “ Borsaure ” “ Erythrit ” 

wcai better; both aro inipeccnhly j n his editorial preface to ’ ” ~ 11 111 11 “ Kolilemnonoxyd ”). Botanical 

P '“ , 1-ltirrap im . 1963) Trevor Jones rHr i,er than a « -maker « or “ -con- 1 r er " l ,f. Lango use held 1 trnusiates into 

Lange ns ch eidt does nut expressly drew attention to the “almost ^t.-ucior ” or “ -nefiKiiiiL " or a tvne hiiglish and Latin; Harrap tends 10 


ably, reg reliably, no more rli.m it a little more co say abuut I T 

link* expensive at £15. Longed- “ Amcise " and velnted terms, and TBrvm . , n( u,,- c . 

scbeiili naturally has to he men- ubwi.t “ Apfel ”, etc. Harrap nffws TRL ' 0U J° NLS * Edito. 1 . 

snred against Han op wherever pos- more under ‘’Aputhek-”. Hut Hor rap’s Standard German and Lng- 

siblc, us it is bound to have been when one reaches “ Kmz- ” (or lislt Dictionary 

by those who compiled it. Both " "G„ J or “ kk-e-”), p a , t 1 : Gurmaii-English. 

dictiniianes, mcidenraliy, are stur- "Kolben- lor kolben- ), Harrap < i> 


by those who compiled it. Both 
dictionaries, incidenrally, are stur- 

.PH.. I.« I K. II 1 


uj-Li 111 ( 1411 1 us, iiiLjucrijKiii ij * me »iui- IVII I UCI I- mi kuiijl'ii- v, iiuimi* 

dily bound, though Harrap — divided wins bands down — G3 : 17, 40 : 9, 
as ii is into thinner volumes— 111 ay 52: G. 


wear better; both aro impeccably 
printed. 


Part I : Gcrmnu-Euglisli. Volume J 
L-K. 

xii plus 48Gpp. Harrap. £15. 


In his editorial preface tu 
Harrap (in 1963) Trevor Jones 


. f"** rather than a « -maker ’* or “ -con- ‘r s ^' cmi T.i 1 ‘ ,u '* llU “ Hummel l LangensrheidiTt^ 

Langenscheidt does not expressly <h*w attention to the “almost ^.•ucior” or “-peftsmu" or a type h, 8 | 1,sh “ nd Latin; Harrap tends (o lva iting for “ Mors ”, mai B 

acknowledge 1 Harrap : it « would far limitless possibilities there are m of bird-cage. Hut what do they f' tle . , fo . r ,F"Bjwh D'lJy (see r001 „ in due course for -J 

exceed the limits 1 of a bibliugraphy Gentian of forming compounds, need to know about “ Orgelmusik ’’ Duschbohne , Efeu”, “Grab- arsc j, •» (neither aonears h I 

to list all the books consulted”, and he explained that which they cannot work out for J vlirz • Haiisschwaium ”). As with ra p), IIsls “ £dc fkltsch” 1 

and so there is evidently to be un 6e ir. evidcnt com non ml s (ic themselves? botany, so with -zoology/ornirhology/ »Affenstall M (again unlike I 

list at all. Such reticence could sen evident compoumis ti.c. ichthynJogy/entoniology : if vou B11 n i s rprtniniv 

i.„. i.j V . .‘r . , _ those whose total sense is mere v Such <iue.stinii« are raisn/l m all «... i.i _ .1 71 >< ■> certainly Detier ■ 


to more I'Ccrnr 
nnlitical ptawSnjwd 

ss. Site: in 

imd 

p line itce when Hatrapfe 
111 .'he making; 'Zljli 
lariach" could Sj' 1 
demunded inclusion UIU 
19G0s; imr, i„ a ]| |j kf]ih 

a„"“‘ -ss 

Republic— Ei^hehipart^-.' 1 ^ 

s' ■ 

di aw up their lists of abbreiiS 
for the concluding GcrmaalJ 
vn hi mes, some of the 
balance will of course be redid 
(by the inclusion in both t- 3 
FDJ. HO. SED, mid so oak 1 

. One strength of hoih dicii w , 
;s their coverage of colhi 
id min, provincialisms and dan 
might again be unfulr to 1 
omissions from an area * 
changes shape so rapidly; ii ei( j 
less, Harrap is the book for | 
unfamiliar with “Chuzpc"or 
zled by the greeting “Hum 
Hummel 1 ». Langensrtieidi na 
waiting for “Mors”, nm 9 
room in due course for “UK 


e churches under Weimar 


en Chadwick 


, r parlies 

. uW l Allitudes of the Gcr- 

. .", iai n Church Leadership 
itiford University Press. £5. 

r j Historical Mmmgraplis 
<, {ii jv published Jeremy 
valuable smdy uf the rise 
>j(i Party in Lower Saxony. 
tpjri ies" is another n.seful 
■'m to our imdersinitding 
d jiiiiudes in 1 lie Weimar 
Ii examines the Prurcatoni 
through the eyes of the 
in the Kirchenausscliuss, the 
, voamiitiee coordinating the 
, kdcraieil Landeskircheii, 
k.j existed before the First 
“jfjr in rudimentary form 
L„ given .1 new identity hiiJ 
,’jlinby lhe events of 1918- 


l'J and by 1 lie furmaiinn nf u Kii- 
rhunhuml in l l )2). J. It. C. Wiiglu 
lias used lliu archives nf the 
Kiivhciihumi ,iml of related urgiuii- 
/.iti mi. s, along wiih 1 lie privuie 
papers of I term, 1 mi Kapler, who 
from l*)25-.'J was prcsideni nf the 
Oherkirclienrai of the Old Pnissiuu 
Union, .nul 1 Inis tile most imporium 
single representative voice, when 
1 he PrnleMum elm relies wore forced 
10 speak mu mi the moral and eccle- 
siastical problems created hy the 
Nazi advance 10 power. 

The general view among scholars 
llml the PioiesimiL churches were 
instinctively of the conservativi- 
Right, mid never accepted the 
Weimar Republic with their heart, 
is echoed in the famous jingle : “The 
Cliui ch is ubuve politics but votes 
Nariunali.si.” Testing (Ids thesis 
agninsi the uirerances of ihe central 
committees ami the debates of their 
assemblies, |)r Wright finds it large- 
ly justified. But he lias introduced 
ninny nuances into the general 
propusiiiiui, ami shows bow wide 
wus the .soecmmi of opinion within 
lhe cluircUos. l.iherulisni is guml fur 


mmiern ihmclies, .md ibe Wi iniar l.ir ideas wilhin such .1 (i.uiy — furl 
con *>l i 1 111 ii hi was bv design liboi.il. cundomil.tiion was uni hi likable i ■ 1 
M the Republic bail coil l i lined in 1 lie ir.'iililinns of all IViilesi.ini 
Mcer tile same inuder.ile ifiur.se as clmrclics under liberal coiisliia 
beiweon 1025 and 1929, and if ecu- lions. If iliey blamed Cul Indies for 
iinmic ciri uiiisi uiicls had nm inter- their involvement in puliiks 
veiled, ihe leaders of 1 lie chinches ihrmigii ihe Centre 1‘ailv, they 
would have lecmiciled themselves could iheinsi-lves hardly become in- 
ane! ilieir people lo the new C.er- vnlvetl unless ilie- Nazi Paiiy in- 
many, 1 he chief evidence fur ibis sorted specifically anti Christian 
lecunciliuiiun being the Prussian propositions in iis official pro- 
Church Treaty of 19.31. The elect inn Bi-animu. Hiller w.i, in faci c.ire- 
uf Hi 11 den burg to the presidency in creme the imprcxsidii ilui 

1925 liiid already encmiiuged a swing dK ‘ churclies were Ills ollies. “ I 
of opinion among conservative need Bfle.irian Catholics us wall as 
churchmen. I'iusmhh Protesums , lliller 10 U 1 

r,. . ,, Ludeildmff, “to build lip .1 grenl 

Di Vvngln is inclined 10 blame nidincal mmemom. The rest comes 
these Pi otesiam leaders for tlieir hn^.- the mr.si fnscinmitig part 
political ipnetisni ; but, in claininlg ,»i die bunk is an nccnuiu of the j 
Dial they ought 10 have recoguited discussions, hitherto unknown, he- 1 
the nature <d the Nazi move- iweeit Hrote.si.int leaders and Nazi 

mem. lie has die advantage ol Imid- n.p r e(eiiLiiiivus during 1 931-32. 

'hf difficulty in a democratic 
0 attack the ideology of Alfred s|ilk . „(• |- a |iyj„j. a church in tippusi- 

Roscnberg or Ludeiidmfi s ecmt- li(1|| s ( llR ft hlrfto ,, Jnv ^ rA \ y 

'ru r i u '. . . , ,e needs suiting. Had the Gcrinan 1 , ro- 

Al |l in f ,,,fr p A|,y,ul lesi.nll ell Ill'll ICS iilteliipied this. 
Religion But for Pr.ne.su.rn llieir wmiUI 110 , |, UVL . 

ditii cble.iders in single mu a poll- f( , Mm ved ilium. The sole viable 
tied party— as opposed to twticn- p() ]i lica ] ..hern.uivus io the Nation- 

alisis wore 1 I 10 Cominuiiists nr 
1 lie Social l)e nine rills ; mid iliu 
I til ler were still tarred with 
the pro war brush nf util i -reli- 
gion, a rcpiiiulion which they 
■inly began 10 lose during the later 
1920s, and then, chiefly, as the result 
wli.n criteria were used in selecting "i their rocoynilinii of the need fro a 


qmi .so there is evidently to be un 
list at all. Such reticence could 
have something to do with rivalry. 

Langenscheidt and Harrap are 

dearly rivals; and competition be- -■■■■---i •»» U i»wi. l *»i iwiihb *k«x*|..«iw- puui^j, in narrap it is simpiv a 

tween publishers enn be profitable. except where the compound is tory compounds will presumably be “crab louse" ( cf “ BlaudroxsH ", 
But one cannot lieln wondericig v «ry, widely used, or represents restated and reinforced, and cover “ Iieilbutt ’* •* Kungui uh 
whether, when it conies to elab- an technical concept, “foreign’; terms as well Some of , . f . , . . . . 

orate projects such as the making or else where the appropriate these (eg, “ Legaldefininon tlM 'e the distinSons m ^ 

of big bilingual dictionaries, the sc . n « « f , 0I1C component “ Nadonalgalerie ", * Okularinspek- |JL l brSw U 

prospective makers would not be might be d if ft cult to discover 111 non”, and possibly “ Me tall- ^ 1 r “ a o K io * Pl •* a 

better advised to join forces. It is * complicated article. zylinder ", “ Plastikbombe "j may be Juc- » Bncchuf* • “ Chn m. " 

hard to believe that the book-buying The many questions one would Tike *’ n f* 1 ® same category as “Privat- “Dionysos”/ “Heni" •Manus 
iiubhc would not be beLter served ln usk the editors of these die- b »"k ^ but what of ^Quar terdeck” “ Kal Hope ; Harrap on the whole 
if tliey did. tionaries would include: liow is r Radiokompass ? It is for i eaves them unexplnmed save for n 

Some of the differences between technical concept judged signif- " l °L, D h “ f l ' mJ " . i ac0 ? ic '' Gr - *H nh "> “Rom. 
the two may be inferred from the ‘cant enough, a selt-evident com- nonary than too little. Neiertheless Moth ", etc. But on history and the 
following rough figures. Langeu- pound common enough, for inclu- seen s P°. s ?}°* e ” aC T C T ° ‘’avert to arts the honours are less mieveuly 
scheidt claims that “ each page coil- sio n . ? And above all, in this con- Latigeoscheidt versus Harrap the divided. There is more, if only a 
tains almost 25% more text than nexion, could a case not be nude quantitative dnierences indicated little more, to be learnt from 
in Part I - (ie, than in Hie for omitting many more *uch com- above could be reduced by pruning Langenscheidt than from Harrup 
English-German volumes of 1962- P»tmds, as defined, even if they do “ * t,n “ ‘vhicli very tew potential nbout “ Chlndwig ”, the Heliaiul, 
G3) ; to an outsider comparing sizes express these concepts, even if dictionary-users would regret. Self- the Heptateuch, and ilie Kultur- 
(of print, page, margin, and space SD,,ie nre hi general use ? Much explanatory foreign non-com- kainpf, about “ Gduerdutumcruiig " 
between columns), the average coo- presumably depends on the situa- pounds are a different matter und “ Grundgeseiz ", “ Dole I is loss log- 


■■ — — - 1 Y 111 LU iiiuv Lmiutii wuiiv out iui , A ' .7 ; * . V' . ! 

self-evident com,.ou„d s fie. . , _ , „ 

those whose totdl sense is merely .Such questions are raised in ail W ant to ennoble the “ FiJxIuus ’’ 

the sum of the senses of their humility. If they elicit answers, (he turn to Langenscheidt (“ Phthrius 

elements) have been omitted, argument for listing self-explunu- pubis"), in Harrap it is simply n 

except where the compound is torv compounds will nresumuhlv be “ cmh im.en >< t .-r *• ni n ..a..i,.^i 


ter A, while Harrap takes 51 more components; but students who ,,,enu potto “pingo", and there is nothing, in Langenscheidt, 

pages than Langenscheidt for the wonder whether such a compound “ ml Sma ” and are pronounced as about the journalislic .significance of 

letter K. The figures for Ihe letters exists (or whether' “cine private y° M expect, but plso that one “ Kladdcrndaiach ", or die periotli- 

In between are : B, C, and D — 6, 1, Firuia " Is the only way of transitu- ot Ihem is neuter, another need " Athentoini **. 

and 8 more pages respectively in ing ,c a private firm") * u “ * — - ■ • 


will no ,,0 t add “ s " In the genitive singu- 


note omissions— 
*’ Altlilmralcn, 
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Im 26. Jahre ihres Bestehens kann die Wissenschaftliche Buchgesell- 
schaft exn etwa 3500 Titel umfassendes Programm fur 31 Fachgebiete 
vorweisen. Mehr als zwei Drittel der angebptenen Titel sind zur Zeit 
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respect the sentiment with which 
! Langenscheidt’s preface ends: “In 
this work, when it shall bu found 
, that much is omitted, let it not be 
forgotten that much likewise is 
performed” (Dr Johnson i. In- the 
case of excellent large-scale dic- 
tionaries such as these it is pri- 
marily a matter of registering mild 
surprise. Harrap, for instance, gives 
us “ Kru post alii ” (missing from 
Langenscheidt), and “ Manncs- 
mannrohr ", und “ Martinhorn " — 
was there no room for “ Leitz- 
ordner ", and none for “ Makartbuk- 
ett” when naturally we have had 
" LltfasssSule ” and shall soon have 
" Schrebergarten ", and when more 
out-of-the-way terms abound ? Does 
not ".Dawesplan ** (missing from 
both), if not “ Rapacki-Plan ”, 
deserve a modest place, however 
big the roles of Marshall arid Mor- 
gen thau ? If we are to have “ Par- 
kin sonscli ”, why not include 
“Brightsch " (Langenscheidt does); 
if “ Plancksch ”, why exclude “ Ein- 
I stelnsch ” (Langenscheidt does 
! not); If c< Dandsch ”, “ Heinisch ”, 
i “ Kantisch ”, _ “ Mozartisch ", why 
not “ Molierisch ”, “ Lessingsch ”, 
" Herdersch ”, even • “ Moltkesch 
(all to be found elsewhere) ? And 
surely there is a “ Maoismus ’’ to 
be fitted in among ** Jansenismus ", 
* Leninismus ”, “ Ockharaismus ", 


“ Perouismus ” ? 
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The relative modernity, of certain 
terms or meanings fully accounts 
for their absence from the earlier 
volumes of Harrap, their presence 
‘ n , *e corresponding Langen- 
scheidt. By 1963 a reference to Bis- 
. inarck under ” Altkanzler " was nat- 
ural enough (though Langenscheidt 
omits the terml; but to list “ Blech- 
trommel ”, a fairly’ “ self-evident 
compound ” and . hardly “ very 
widely used” at the time, was 
probably considered superfluous; 
and a reference to tjiinter, Grass- 
(as found in Langenscheidt’s 
listing) * would, have been a. 
^uCprlfg. Similarly, terms.; relat- 


rap), and is certainly betitH 
“ iiumsen ” (did it not 
“ fuck ” before Harrap (i 
B ?). But a general impr«ssw» 
that, at least when treatin) 
may be termed timeless vuip 
Harrap has the greater range, < 

The ways in which all ihiiq| 
rial is presented, and the gru 
tenor of the target languid 
which 'it is primarily relattti 
each case, may, finally, bare M 
influence an wliich of the two] 
tionaries is preferred. There ] 
for instance, slight different* 
phonetic notation between I 
which could weight the at 
Furthermore, phonetic toatl 
cions of w every simple t 
word " (Langenscheidt) mil, 
considered a waste of space; ft 
cuttld the constant repetition da 
first element of compound « 
(Harrap) when It could] 
reduced, ns in Langenscheidt, II 
tilde. Hone the less, the nub oH 
matter is likely to be elsewhe/fc. 
Illustrate " Knigge " Harrap B 
one example— a negative onH 
irnnslaies it neutrally as nsj 
no mauners at least one of; 
geiisclieidt’s two translations 
positive yet no more flavour! 
example. Is more revealing 
slightly odd ” to be wall posw 
one’s etiquette" is followed 
“ Am. (inch to know ows S 
Post". 

Langenscheidt's American J! 
tation is apparent throw 
Where Harrap translate! tu 
woluiung " as " self ■cpm«w*J; 
U.S: apartment", taogsnsc 

has “ apartment (Br. fl*t) ““ 
ing a whole floor”; m bm 
according to Har ,fl P. “ 
stoss" Is a ‘‘shot Pjj 
screw ”, while for Langensdi 
is a “twister, shot played 
(Br. screw)”- Harrap, on « w 
hand, is alone in often"* » 
" Ehekreuz ", ■ .-.(of 

Double and strife 
which, once the Englh 
part of Harrap starts w 
augurs well for 
“plates", and ‘‘roundtje^ 
Langenscheidt’s German 
tion is also “ nmiSt f n ka pLj3ia 
present problems to Ejjf 
ing users: Harrap, 1 
geiischlagen ”, explains ■ 
strong smell, smoke, /‘JJj 
come surging at s.o- . 
genscheidt’s Ideuttcal 
prefaced by fw>» Sngeosc^ 

etc)”. Latin apart 

italicized fl J nd ; fiH 

mixture of «af, 

and though . JjL. at 

systematic K » “JjjJS w 

z-S’^S 

ing is not. ■ 

irksome though 

may be, liown*ti has 

unce tlieir freAnea^’a 
the studious ww* [iujly ,'iwia 
his stride. And nbv jus^ 
for him above nil th«j 
ger, Trevor Jong an " 0 |^" 
■spec rive teams ,iav „ Q1 'k !sd 
ore continuing , T ^achci, 
hard. Scholars ■JJ® k t beni. 
particular should thonK 
cheer the m on- . 

G. >^ C 

.German tU : 

'London. ■" r 


atesman in exile 


tans 

Klemperer 


IE NIX t Editor) ; 

tt Briioing : Brief c mid Cie- 
X 1934-1945 

r Siangan; Doutsclic Vvrlugs- 


pviipli.- li'nni tilt* Timm" for ilieir wli.it criteria were used in ^eluding ol tlieir reciigiiiLinn of the need fnj >i 
shabby treat me tu of Normuu material far this collection. piilitic.il . 1 II i.mcc with the Catholics 

I'.lihiiir. wlm I 1 . 11 I so candidly re* Prevented by Lite as well as pride nl rhu Centre Party. If pastors 
ported iVtuii Berlin about the Navi from aciive involvement in public denniuiced individuals in their con- 
diinger, and for ihe paper’s "in- affairs. Professor Briining devoted gregaiiun fur ilieir membership in 

(annuls leader" nf September 7, himself intensely to the problems of the Nazi Party, they risked oilier 

19.18, on the S mi vi cii crisis. " U 11 - twciitie'.h-ccniury tlemucracy. A pastors speaking out in cncnurafie- 

Meiulv" as Chiiivliill appeared to haunted man, lie moved from one mem nf 11 il people believed that 

him. he also seemed both tough university 10 another, presen ling ‘hoy saw in N annual Socialism the 
mid cupiiblr uf roming lo Ills senses variations on ill is same theme. His b csl hope fm German .society nnu 
and giving ilie masses imaginative critics will undoubtedly find umimi German revival, 
leadership. However, llriining cut tiition there, for instance In his plea The autobiography nf Franz Tugel 


imaginative critics will undoubtedly find anumi German revival. | 

. . i riming cut ni Li on there, for instance ; in his plea The au tubiugraphy of Franz Tiigel 

off his reluiions with him fthrupily for stronger leadership in demucru- (edited by Cnrsten Nicolaisen, 1972 1 
- -- — in Sepi ember HUS. because a pie- vies, in his ludicrous insistence that coma ms private confirmation of the 

vimis encounter between ihe two the survival nf the British Empire same diixietics which Dr Wright 
Brum MR, Chancellor of Hu* j, a( | ) )( . L . M puhlitizetl hy Duncan depended un rlie “restriction ol itlusn-jies from official records. 
Republic 1930-3^, is uniung Saiidys in violation of n mu I nul personal freed" ms and of the tratji Tiigel was in hecouiL* the Nazi-sym- 
tmoatLlcc I Luropean stales- ugieement mi secrecy. When Urdu- tional rights nf Parliament” and m patlii/ing bishop of Hamhurg. 
kperM before the Scciiml ing sailed from Smiiliuinprnn u few his suggestion that the leadership in Although (as lie says) lie was an 

stored Ins a postwar Germany could be taken “ aixh-conservaiive ” from his 
j mul ihe over "only hy men who now [April lumber's breast, he still though), us 
:ioiy: "lhe 194.41 are filling responsible adniini l.uu as 1928, 1l1.1t (lie churches 


jftr. The memoirs which ,j., vs i aJc . r he registered liis j postwar Germany could be taken “ .lrch-conservniive ” 

•Td posthumously in 1970 re- *• |t«i«ro«l ” fur KngUmd mul ihe over " only hy men who now [April lumber's hrenst, hu still 

Branme as a political man - hiucitcul *' London society : "lhe 194.4| are filling responsible adniini late as 1928, that tl 

ftiajytlte ctlios of 11 Prussian ,j im . w jj| linm . u -lieu they will si rati ve positions’’. Oil balance, linw- should be non-pnlitical. 


mo, J k j openly keep me mu in urder nm in ever, lie was keenly aware of tlu- h , lhlf sUinmcr nf lWn h friend 
Lu.-ji* 6 ') ,,s lominvct.sia r „j n reliiiimts with the Nazis." fundamental differences between the p ersliat | L . ( j t0 i, car u speech liv 

^Hiraiy anyone ever Uuuhted Atmlo-Suxon democracies winch hu wiltielm Kuhn ai n nolhleaf me*»iin - E 

-iir-ty .Brill de(hculioi). But. At the same time Uriining left no | 0 nkctl up to and all others which, | , n a tl Oev h rusci i P Loni wh ich he 
'flM stalwart apologists saw ,imil)i bin that the Wchrmacht, mi | 1C [bought, needed urgent refunns “ , U1 T com-i ncecl that to be 

*1 U hp IICA.I 1.1 v. ■ I ...If I... ■ I ..I I I.S.. Ii. nnr Ini' I .. a, ....... ... ,nl-.l!,.i.:,i, LUIIIL "III LUII1 IIILCU lllnL LU UL 


Ifvki. . ■ . I' 1 . 1 :’ ot me V in 1 cun unci coiniuiiieti iu u uruninR wus h nfl ii t i ra i rlipniiyiue 

f^huvwmcs. Should n poli- pro-Nti/i course. Finally, among for Hitler". No charge is more 

sj{ fa o'iconfhct und American siutesmen Uriining hud ». uniu.st ond absurd. There is as little , .* ' 0 * " t | ie pet. pleauf in aNy 
Mommsen, the good und erst mul ing with Cordell evidence for it in h.s deeds as in Mcmang me 

K"l Rom 1 c ‘ °. ,, I CU ' v, '° te Hull and Henry I- Stimson, both Ids thinking. And the ’appalling $3. l e found in the party^s meet- 

USSl" ,,,0 V ld - , be no , opponents of the Moigeiuhau Plan, frankness” which seems to .come 'to S‘ al jhe^clteniem^fL'el Sous 


‘lion and responsibilitv). render" and ilie Allied bnmlung of come ceurly ironi a time past, m 
Bniwuig : Brief c und German. cities, which much coloured Heinrich Briinmp. so 

•. 1934-1945. conmininu liic views; this omission raises the demonstrate, was fm hettei m wnr. 


writings sncriticG of its youth. 


containing his views; this omission raises ine aanmauwM ,« «« m-r'!™!- 

i£ ,er S diary entries und inevitable ipiesiinn as to exactly a true knight and a faithful cJeik. 

Sr V '' ec0rd of the 

^ Jim as . ; c ^dcr statesman. m 

SSUaSri Burned with pride 

kept in close A n 

lit nniiii 1 i s ' vas Rosnible, --- ■— 1 — Bavarian Revolution came in 191 

iMita Ca !i , ntJs ‘ n G«r- lie supported a general strike Du 

l %idv£a t of ‘he wur; r> v p 0 fn ¥ I ahanvi spoke against terror, and violence 

WewSfi'i* 0 for as ‘his was “J » eier £-<4DrtDj t |ie was always a socialist by virtu 

fe Alii-H u.j German putrim- - - . — () f an emotional belief in tli 

‘Hftrar «t ad ? l s ‘ ani1 he acted . » brotherhood of man rather thun 01 

fiian en tiwaries of WOLFGANG DlliTZ and HKLMUi f. ()f ideological conviction. Appropr 

i'Mnni ^S B SP ,,C0 — Cw' Goer- P FANNER. iKdluin): atcly. his (iierary beginnings wet 

Uh j a ” Tr ott zu Solz and Mnria Graf: Beschreibung in Expressionism; but. his mu 

ti$ mi §» v rrr:^ e 

'la an o'!?' npv « r actively to 222pp. Munich: Anncdore uuer. po ^ cr he f j ei j l0 Vienna, froi 
f*- PhK? l L? i ' 7 ‘ German gov- HM 22. where he sent his famous lotter < 

itorf. ^b^'^nkish suite • - ■ protest which appeared in new 

it. ?' I flu-nil ... r . 1 1 „.,nr ilut uinrin. " Hill 


By Peter Labanyi 


dcntonstraie, was for better or worse . On the personalities of the Fra- 
il true knight and a faithful clerk, tenant leadership in tlie vc-n s 

1918-33, Kapler in particular, and 
on the question of whether I'rutes- 
■ 1 tant auti-semttism was confined to 

p a few eccentrics and exaggerated in 

LJ L mv the press, or had wider currency, Dr 

L Wright might have had more to say. 

U 4 ,. ! u n PmrnlniiAit ■•auie in 1918 Wliat were the consequences among 
?- V ! minrrnd i £ era strike But churchmen of ihe Nationalist Party’s 
‘tnJi SJk. "terror and violence- disastrous acceptance of Hugenberg 
a sSriaHs( by vTrttie as leader ? Ami more should have 
l, f “JSSJel ffif in e been made of the “religion* Socihl- 
| ,f .hlrhnnTLf min rather thin out ««s" who, in the 1920s, sought to 
’r° !£1| conviction Annropri- break down ihe antagonism between 
ate l v C °h hf fher ary V bcgl n n I ngs * were the Social Democrats and the Pro- 
■ ^ L o. inniuiv kiit his chief lostatit churches in a modern form 

SenSre Tta 1J&.1 «A« of Christian socialism. 

Snm 1 he A flSd 'Vo^VIenn^Trom After an avalanche of Marxist 
Sre he sent his famous letter of critiques oE every aspect of the com- 
orotesc which appeared Jn news- mumcatiou industries, vn now have 
over (he world. "Burn die view from the right centre. In 


L, r? ' owoll TimZ all ' ver lhe world. "Burn die view from the right centre, in 

**£**'* November The .Bavariaii jtovclist Oskar Maria Me I " expresses Grnf^ outrage that . dm® 


and ’SSS W 3 til 

LW?. ih e n "p' nR Dy lift* or maniwiuoi anii noma un . . . tKen j lc mgved to Czech- lo the media -theoretician 8. he scoffs ! 

fe tich I hile'soon 0 r ,e l ]i< ‘ Kl uble y lie “ cteeff asso- ^gSta Jl * S Anally at " pin. Jpubtinn " and believes that 

JJ.v Car , novexcencomliiR X£3 In MuniS’ with Gustav Lan* e 5V fi lhe United States, where ■ -thanks to market research -sun- 
»lng . (l •. dauer Jml F rich Miihsam and tlieir g died in 1967. This memorial ply is. based on demand und the 

&^4«uL l:n,R, " c , s frnni mvstlcal utopian anarchism; his ^ |ume contains speeches and public gets exactly what it warns 

Sn nd K ^i. ^ mensel 7 » ndc ' S u NiXc il influences were | )y Graf (some collected for (or deserves). He reminds its ihm 

LNscn^rT”"*. Sii' L- 1 Prouffioii Tolstoy and f h i first time), reminiscences by newspapers are totally dependent on 

^ Kk^nSthifi U fiends, and articles on his life and economics, but denies tfie tyranny 

^ he had a cer- NlCp( l , !L,rk* hv among odters, Klaus of advertisers. For hint the real 

S^ihfn^?' >*r;' He A staunch pacifist, he h«s«me a s3, r 5t e r, Walter Under and Paul threat to u free press— and to Ger- 
5 Neville Cham conscientious objector m lw . “'“J Michael Luweier (on Graf and the. many— cmnes from, the growing 
v i^t.i ten duvs’ hunger .sink? he was put w ollll |dnj. ■ power uf ihe iiade unions. 
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A‘. l In.- Vr ii’r nf iiuMii.iiiiuis .ihiini 
llir lu-r mil-, no annniil us n r. im. 
(»»' liUM (li.it mtioii-. v.-firl:*. of M-ini- 
i.li-.lli|» which iv Li li> m i.fiiii.m 
f. seism should not hi- .ijlmvod m 
1’iiss miimticed in tin- flood. All 
lliesc lllice blink-, .in* goM'iim- .if- 
l u 1 1 1 ji r ^ id i iitTfif.c n nr knmvitdet- 
nf fiu-Miui) pnli i ics before in afu-r 
Hiller's accession to pmwr: nnm- nt 
tli trill is e.irtfi -shattering in iinpnri- 
Hiifu, hnr each has son id hint; of 
value in contribute. Thu worst things 
a l>»ii I Geoffrey. PriiNi.LinS si inly of 
l lu? Nazi Party in Bavaria are it-, in- 
adequate map and its grandiose tiile, 
wliicii may he ignored. Thu .subtitle 
give; the proper description of its 
subject, and this is important enough 
tu stand by itself. 

One method of making progress 
In our understanding nf National 
Socialism is to scrutinize the grass- 
roots appeal of Hitler’s mo v emeu ( 
and its effects on various section* 
of German society. Some progress 
has already been made in ibis 
direct ion ; one thinks of the works 
on Schles wig- Holstein by K. 

HoberJe, on Brunswick by l£. A. 
Roloff, on “ Thai burg ” by W. S. 
Allen anti, most recently, on Lower 
Saxony by Jeremy N oakes. Dr : 
Pr id linin’.? book discusses un im- 

f mrtam region nbimt which ihere 
s -still too little nionogi aph i 
material. Bavaria wns, of course, i 
the birthplace of Hitler's party, and \ 
.its headquarters remained in Munich 
even after the failure of the c 
putsch in November 1923. Hiller'* ' 
control over this Bavarian organi- i 
zation helped him to establish his I 
mustery over the racialist move- i 
ment throughout Germany in the t 
1920s. Many of his fieutennnis s 
earned their spurs In the pur tv’s r 
early struggles which culminated i 
in the 1923 putsch. Even as late a 
as 1928 the Nazi Party received a i 
larger proportion of votes in (t 
Bavaria tiian anywhere else in the y, 
country. w 

Yt-t. when Hitler's movement 
broke through to power during the . 
depression years, Bavaria p roved . 

less vulnerable to his anneal than 11 
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Hitler’s divided rivals 


been diiiun fm in iii-|>uii ciimiiliuii- 
lies — ihmigii i lie sc iiiriinh-iJ u high 
prnpm riim of provinciaf imvus 
which h.ul close eronuinic lies will] 
ihe countryside. Farmers hud uui 
previously been .strongly ropie- 
sumed among die- Nazi:.. The new 
ini'll campaign was designed in 
spread Hiller's message in ihe 
ci uni try. side itself. The number of 
agricultural “experts” in the 
provLuciu] nrganizaiinns of the 
party was increased. A personal 
approach wus adupred towards 
farmers who, it was felt, might be 
less accessible to the more conven- 
tional type of political activity. 
Zaire’s Agi-aipolitischer Apparat 
wns the dynamo behind these opera- 
tions, and his agrarian pro grain me, 
published in March 3930. encapsu- 
lated the Nazi appeal to the fanner. 

There was nothing particularly 
novel m Nazi agrarian policy ; what 
was new was the gravity of the crisis 
Uiaitg German farmers and the 
small towns which serviced them, on 
the one hand, and the intensity of 
the Nasi appeal to the rural com- 
munity, on the oilier. Agrarian dis. 
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less vulnerable to his appeal than 
many other parts of Germany. The 
Nazis did not become the largest 
party in Bavaria until the Reichs- 
tag elections of March 1933, and 
even then their share of the vote 
was lower than average. The Land 
government in Bavaria had to be 
removed by force and intimidation, 
ur Prldham shows that the Nazis 
were indeed able to make great 
Bavarla during the period 
1929-33, but that It was above all 
the religious composition of Bava- 
rian society which robbed them of 
success. The Nazis did best in 
Bavarian provinces with large Pro- 
testant populations, or among Pro- 

fficdK 8 in Rom “ 1 ’ 

This was partly duo to the weak- 
ness of those political organizations 
which appealed to Bavaria's Protes- 
tant population. Divided and demo- 

T?ii«t d \i, tlieSe Sroups could not 
lavish the same auemlon on pro- 

™ aI ™ teis >hlch the Nazis were 
prepared to give them. One of the 
w 8 ” ieS * n development of 
IS" movement is the vMkisch 
jjjfftfi* lie ? rly a 1 ways young, hu li- 
ft^ S j Wor!l a , n , d Reclaim, and will- 
energies to party 
activity in the most fanatical way! 
It was the foundation laid by such 
nien which enabled Hitler to Lnloit 
Germany s economic difficulties 
in the period 1930-33. 8 

Of great importance was the 

SSL lOn . 0f th 1 National Socialist 
speakers training school at 
Herrsciiing near Munich. Using a 
mixture of correspondence courses 
anu residential training, it had 
produced 2,300 graduates by the 
S'" l « r of «30, and by thotiinQ 
Cftm 5 — Ppwer about 6,000 
Nazi propagandists had been 

schooled in Ihi's fashion: 

S wl n ' r P* r “ of Germany 
the Naa- Party in Bavaria begab 
-* intc c r e 6f 1929:30 to concen- 

5;® !? ei l oi v ~ on rurftl avoas - 

Hitherto Nazi support had 


miinity, on the oilier. Agrarian dis- 
content at low prices, high interest 
rates and high taxes was already 
at boiling-point before the Ameri- 
can stock-market crash heralded the 
world depression. Ar a farmers' pro- 
test rally in Kompten in Lower 
Franconia early in 1929 it was noted 
that “the name of Mussolini was 
taken up with c normous entli u- 
smsm Existing fanners 5 assoc ia- 
noiis seemed too lethargic to express 
their members 1 desperation ade- 
quately, and the Nazis were able to 
trade on the supposed ineptitude 
of the “ Bonzen ” in the old organ- 
izations which contrasted so sharply 
with their own reckless energy. 

Tn Bavaria, as elsewhere, the 
cliaraci er of the NSDAP as a move- 
ment 1 rather than a conventional 
political party gave It an appeal 
in provincial areas where Nazi ral- 
lies were something of an event, 
with S A parades, bands and rhetori- 
cal tirades which combined political 
propaganda with scurrilous gossip, 
Gauleiter Scheimu in Upper Fran- 
conia seems to have been especially 
skilled at exploiting the entertain- 
ment value of his propaganda forays 
into the countryside. 

The success of this appeal, to the 
farmers and the provincial middle 
class was demonstrated in the years 
1929-33. Many Roman Catholics 
ns well as Protestants were, won 
over to the Nazis, especially the 
young and the previously apoliti- 
cal. Nevertheless, Dr Prldham 
clearly demonstrates tlio relative 
disinclination nf Roman 


,,, s. — : iDinuve 

disinclination of Roman Catholic 
communities to accept National 
Socialism. The reasons for this lay 
in the combined power of Roman 
Catholic religious, social and poli- 
tical organizations. Just as a Social 
Democratic . worker was likely to 
belong to a socialist-led trade union 
and to. recreational bodies associa- 
ted with the Sqcial Democratic 
movement, so the Roman Catholic 
farmer would find his church re- 
inforced by an economic pressure 
grouu— the Bavarian Christian Far- 
mers Association — 'and a political 
KR 1 " sl jape of the Bayerische 
Volkspartei. All these bodies dis- 
ti us ted the Nazis and were at pains 
Fu »«»* . their members against 
them. The fact that the BVP wield- 
ed government authority in Bavaria 
and used this to inhibit Nazi acti- 
vity in a number of ways also help* 
ed to open a rift between organ- 
fe* .Bavariari Catholicism and 
Hitlers movement. In Protestant 
uerinany, on the other hand, regipn- 
H i lfl J , h J <dpal coalitions between 
middle-class parties -gnd the Nads 
were quite, common and always 
jaiter^ t0 the advantage of the 

Tlie Bavarian church hierarchy 
issued warnings against the antf- 


f clerical character of the Nazi 
i- P“«y. even though it tended to 
i. make an artificial distinction 
t between Nazi “ cultural ” objectives 
y were deplored— and Nazi 

- political aims, to which little objec- 
c tion was taken. It should not be 
,. thought, however, that opposition to 
r ‘"tier by Buvaria’s Roman Catholic 
1 leadership implied any enthusiasm 
i tor republican institutions or par- 
. hamemary democracy. On ' the 
. contrary. Cardinal Faulliaber. the 
i Aichbisliop of Munich, was notor- 
‘ lol* for h , is condemnation of the 
, 1918 revoluiioii as perjury and 
' treason. The BVP itself was never 
tully commuted to the republican 
regime m Germany; before 1923 it 
encouraged Bavarian governments 
to resist republican authority. Even 
in the era of stability which fol- 
lowed, .schemes of federal reform 
emanating from Bavaria seemed to 
imply a substantial watering-down 
ot parliamentary authority. As Dr 
benonnoven points out in his his- 
tory of the BVP, the party’s leader- 
ship was always eager to collaborate 
with the anti-republicaii German 
Nationalists and shunned the Social 
Democrats. When in 1924 the par- 
Hainentary leader of the party, 
Heinrich Held, was finally per- 

suaded to assume responsibility as 
Hoad of a Bavarian cabinet, his 

government's programme stated that 
its first tusk is ... to overcome 
the revolution of 1918” Tho BVP 
supported the Protestant Hindcn- 

rSS-W 1 ! 1 , ** ??” a « Catholic 
Ceimo Party’s candidate Wilhelm 

JJjJ? 'V c u5 2 f P ,caide »tial elec- 
tions. Di Schdnlioven rightly com- 

ments that there was nothing very 

fm rp ,| 1S1 n g VD h ? Ut ft 1 * decision . since 
f hLj ? V w hostility to the Partei - 
/mrfei of Weimar was of greater 
import, nee than confessional 
aulidanty. 

The BVP thus exemplified the 
d vie ops between Hitler's opponents 
which made effective resistance to 
him so difficult. The results oF 
Ut s disumtyare well set out by Dr 
Prldham. Bavaria's identity as a 
Land, which the BVP had jealously 


guarded, was trampled mulerfooi bv 
SA men wlm did nm hesitate in 
manliniidlc “ rcspecidhlc ” Bavarian 
_ cabinet ministers at the same time 
as they were attacking the Social 
iJuinncrniic press and the offices of 
ilie trade union movement. 

It was during this Muchierxrei- 
[img period that it became clear 
mat the Nazi movement was not 
?. J«« a swgc army manipulated bv 
.. Hitler, but bad a momentum of its 
own which could determine events 
No matter how remarkable Hitler’s 
I- demagogy was, his personality 
alone could not have raised him to 
.. supreme power in Germany. One 
of the pillars which supported him 
was the administrative machinery 
of the Nazi Party Itself. Dietrich 
OrJow has made a special study of 
tins aspect of Notional Socialism, 
and his work has culminated in a 
two-volume history of the Nazi 
Party. [Hie first volume, covering 
; the period 1919-1933, was reviewed 
m the TLS on February 1, 1974.] 
In the second volume he considers 
i the development of the party’s 
administrative machinery during the 
Third Reich itself. 

This is n difficult undertaking 
becHiise the whole raison d'etre of 
the NSDAP changed considerably 
once it was in power. Leading mem- 
bers of the party scrambled for 
lucrative posts in government or 
municipal affairs. Those of Hitler’s 
paladins who gained most influence 
in the Third Reich were tile ones who 
managed _ to combine party status 
with ministerial or qunsi-ministeriaJ 
power. There had always bebn rival- 
ries between various “ empires ” 
within the Nazi movement — die SA 
was an obvious case in point — but 
with the resources of the stale at I 
their command, vast new empire- 
building possibilities opened up for 
men like Gdring, Goebuels and Ley. 1 
i i P arty organization was incap- 1 
able of exercising effective control 1 
over such developments. At the 1 
same time, tile Much ter greifwtii * 
brought with it an enormous in- 
crease in party membership. By , 
1935 the NSDAP had about 2.5 mil- r 
lion members. This included a dis- ‘ 
proportionately large number of \ 
civil servants, most or whom hud ' 
joined after Januury 1933. The s 
devotion— or, in Nazi terms, the S 
fanaticism — of such converts wns {; 
naturally open to question. Hence ,, 
the party seemed in dunger both nf „ 
fli-V?. ,ts dynamism mid of f 

fumllmg no significant function in i 
the society of the Third Reich. 1 

Dr Orlow shows that the NSDAP f, 
was never really able tu overcome a 
Jins difficulty. The routine and n 
boring character of party life, for „ 
much of the prewar period at feasi, n 
is striking, and it was hardly sur- a 
P|’jsing that the Nazis found great ft 
difficulty in attracting administra-- h 
tive talent into the ranks of their a 
■ in-Jl’ Corruption was widespread; u 
in 1935 2,350 embezzlement cases k. 
were uncovered involving more than Di 
one million Reichmorks. ft 

Nevertheless the NSDAP should SI 
not simply be written off as of no tr 
account. Even if its power could not w 


P rl,j w points 

i.v law regulating local ln ^ 
u the NSDAP ctSlTO^ 
n supe l v i s i 011 aver 
e and conimmiDl jg 

ti higher love| jL S^ dltur * i 

,l ,,v deputy FfiCer^fd 
exercised veto 

r sters like Frick "1 

it encroachments on 

: »S.tr 5 B 

; S'S'SfjffS 

V Srnunds. The NurSbm 

0 Bgamst the Jem also 

« d . c ^f. ,,ce ti> display S e “: 

1 winkling out non-Aryans S 

t to evade the riBo'nj 

l J| ,s ' a c r '°»v H«s; s officITj 
f c a ta f k . considering ippl* 

, [or special treatment met Z 
i ters as mixed marriages, uri 

| ablyhaSh!^ " PP ^ K,, « 

( When, in the autumn of: 

■ Hitler saw (he chance hid a 

■ embark on an aggressive i 
: policy, the Nazi Party has t 

to prejiarc itself for special ^ 
in newly occupied territories | 
organization took special pg 
build up Nazi cadres for a 
Austria after the Anschluss, 
on, die same technique was u) 
preparations for the sciziq 
Czech territory, while the NSJ 
agrarian experts began plannit 
future colonization of the Iki 
Once the war was in progru 
NSDAP — whose functionaries 
largely spared from military si 
— was given the task of maiiHj 
civilian morale, and it was ini 
Ing and giving pep-talks dii 
party found its most coagemi] 
ity. As the tides of war t 
against Germany, the part; x 
increased ' its power vis-iris 
officials. Financially it en* 
war with a healthy finanria 
plus, carefully garnered by in 
culous treasurer, Franz Scad 

At the end of it all, hm 

one is still left wondering™ 

NSDAP really amounted to in 
of political power or soaal 
It Is understandable that ft I 
should discuss the partyi « 
administrative machinery at K 
but the fact remains iM 
NSDAP could not impose dfi 
“ totalitarian “ authority even l 
own regional organization, »; 
the other " empires ” of the 
Reich.' For this reason some 
struggles and triumphs re® 
in Dr Orlow’s book seem * 
academic. In his anxiety to ■ 
ment the administrative sidei 
party Dr Orlow touches on ofl 
not really tackle the more a 
ant issues. What exactly 
Nazi Party’s role 
Hitler came to power ? BOW “ 
ant were the various party 
tiouaries vls-h-vis the 
bureaucratic elites ? Wnetm 
party’s reladonslup w ]t , 
National Socialist empires “ 
SS or the Reich Prowgan* 
try ? For answers to these quf 
we must look elsewhere. , 
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(Twill won's supporters and 
aiecm to agree about the 
Mi off {»s poetry: 
• "severe i “pure”, “a 
(pirceptlons " — the force of 
feitripuve labels depends 
non the standpoint of the 
j8. The convinced see the 
aiitd vision of detaclied 
3 exact apprehensions, the 
;itHLS play of a formidable 
The unconvinced see a 
prosy, drearily analytical 
d brush-and-scalpel excr- 
i bleak landscape of aes- 
jibbles, The virtual absence 
unbeings (apart from a few 
l lud a few historical figures) 
ZTtUnusly original to one 
; [rigid and repellent to 
a. ■'Contemplative” becomes 
}■; and “precious" is a 
at cuts two ways. 

su old and unfair trick 
:i i passage of verse as if it 
pie, so as to demon- 
rim ihe trickster thinks of 
liurtia of the verse. To play 
m ii probably doubly im- 
illr Tomlinson, who lays out 
feu In wch a way that their 
i patterning is clear on the 
fcenheless : 

dtnlre the first for its 
rsKfreoess, the second 
ire can understand it— 

; »weate Its circumstances, 
lisira (If not the presupposi- 
a ) tbe aura of the civilities 
it. The other, in 
jj u any rate, of violence 
turns more nearly. 

span of “Le Musee iniu- 
Poem from Mr Tomlin- 
vffffcd Landscape (1963). 
7 *iufte unexccpt ion ably 
any old Third Pro- 
Looking at Point- 
^bject is in fuel “An 
.wrflce/beside the head of 

m* 

aI «linsoniaus may well find 


The Wan In a mm e congenial 
volume than any sn far, fur one 
cuimui play such tricks with, or 
innke such cnmmeius on, most of 
the poems contained in it. For 
almost the first time, tuu, he luts 
allowed himself a. sense of 
humour— not exactly the suit that 
makes one fall about on the floor, 
but at leu. st of a wry kind capable 
of smiling ruefully at real streets, 
real people, and snmetliing one 
supposes is n real Charles Tomlin, 
son. Stoke-on-Trent (Mr Tomlin, 
son’s early landscape) sometimes 
almost looks, in this guise, as if it 
weren't a thousand miles from D. J. 
Enright's ^ Leamington in The 
Terrible Shears. In a poem called 
“Class", he opines that his “mid- 
land ii’s " once cost him a job. In- 
another, “The Rich", he agrees 
with Hemingway that: 

they so resemble the rest 
of us, except for their money. 

And in another, “Etruria Vale”, 
he begins with the arresting obser- 
vation : 

Nineteen-thirty, our window had 
for view 

The biggest gasometer In England. 

All these are from the first sec- 
tion of the book, grouped together 
as “ Manscapes ". Elsewhere there 
are landscape studies where the 

E eople are less in the foreground, 
ut even these are more richly and 
interestingly delineated than 
before. Towards the end of the 
hook, in “ Beethoven Attends the C 
Minor Seminar”, Mr Tomlinson 
suddenly puts on a bravura display, 
rather reminiscent of Peter Porter, 
in which a new satirical voice is 
heard : 

That was the day they invited 
Ludmilla Quatsch, the queen of the 
sleeve note. 

Her works cannot be quoted 
Without permission. L shall not 

quote. 

Altogether this is a volume to 
hearten mid surprise the non-Tom- 
linsoniaiis among us. One feels like 
suying: “ Welcome back to the 
huniun nice, Mr Tomlinson." Wltnt 
the old admirers will make of it is 
another matter. 

Lawrence Sail's Opposite Uieii's 
is a first book, and on assured and 
attractive one, if a bit low-press- 
ured. Domestic and family obser- 
vations and musiiigs arc / varied 
with some science-fiction, some 
thoughtful vignettes nf abroad 
(chiefly Kenyn, in “ Expatriate 
Teacher" and “After Independ- 
ence”), uud some gentle satire (in 
'* Guidelines " and “ Consumer 
Poems ”). Mr Sail is a traditional 
craft sman, rather too inclined to 
moralize, with the sort of talent 


An age of crisis 


that seems to ivuik Wsi nvvi 
cxi ended passages rather ilian im- 
pressing with individual phrases 
and lines. WhaL he is best at is ihe 
gradual meaning tufiun the 
menace) iliut unwinds itself behind 
ordinary things, as in “ Fisher- 
m.in , which needs in be (iiioicd in 
lull: 

Out past die twinkling land there 
rides a crafi, 

Hove io and steeply rocking in the 

sea. 

Une barely glimpsed, m paying out 

Which all Ids life have been his 
„ life, reflects 

ltow many nights like this one 
have washed uft 

As silently as tides flood in and 

flee. 

But as lie reaches to clear die 
larry strands 

He sees the water, hlack beyond 
. , his hands 

Ami pauses. Rough hands grasping 

n ii at ,lis own 

lull steadily, unt inwards now but 
down. 

The compression of tltut poem, 
almost _ a telescoped sonnet, is 
something dint Mr Sail ought to 
uim for more often. Too many of 
the poems over-cxteiid themselves 
l" Curriculum Vitae" and “A 
Ruined House *’ are examples), and 
become faiiu and plodding homile- 
tic exercises, a Jong way after Lar- 
kin. 

A new Chat to and Windus series, 
“Treble Poets ", sets out to 
“ present in' book form a sizable 
representation of the work of poets 
who have not as yet published col- 
lections of their own Tile first 
vulunie has a good deal more 
sprigh tli ness than one had come to 
expect from the Chatto “ Phoenix 
Living Poets". Stephen Miller, an 
American, is good at light whimsi- 
cal essays into Stevie Smith 
country, though without her oddly 
haunting rhythms or her dark 
obsessions. Saint Sebastian, Cassan- 
dra, Orpheus and Lot's wife occa- 
sion droll fancies : the danger In 
some of the poems Is that the 
fancies exude too much would-be 
charm. But Mr Miller is a quirkily 
entertaining writer. So are Eliza- 
beth Muslen and Kit Wright (in 
fact this is an almost disturbingly 
unified volume, so that one feels 
almost any of the poems could 
have been written by the others), 
but Miss Maslen seems to have 
more real feeling and less verbal 
and rhythmical control, while Mr 
Wright's su-ength is a sardonic 
lyricism (as in “ The Field 
Researchers”) and an eye for the 
ridiculous (as in his poem on being 
very tall, “ Cold Up Here "). 
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PETER PADF1ELD : 

The Great Naval Race 
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Si,lc .® publication of E. L. Wood-' 
an^thl rP 5, much new material 

e?p d 0n i tT0versi , es il hEiS aroused 
are widely known, but equally sinni- 
fern reinterpret™ Sfthe n ava 

0M‘g s te a tU i VSfe ,he frUit . 


P r P w S A amon g which the writings 
of Volkcr Berghan and Paul Ken- 
nedy are particularly significant, 
reter Fadfleld is honest and gener- 
°u ,s in ac ^ n owledging Ids debt to 
them and other specialists, and they 
in turn have reason to be grateful 
,m for the narrative skill and 
□ala need judgment he has brought 
to. his synthesis. - 

Mr Padf ield Is, however, much 
more than a skilled popularizcr. He 
nas his own specialized contribution 
i°. n development of 
foe battleship, especially Its gunnery 
equipment. His expertise has already 
.* j en . displayed ln his biography of 
Af "tiral Sh- Percy Scott and, more 
recently, in The Battleship Era. 
This gives additional authority to 
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go ties to be used in the following 
chapters: Dr Gradon draws attention 
to the various ways of focusing on 
a subject, by manipulating syntax ( 
by the generality or particularity ol 
reference, or by the use of point of 
view (“ telling " or “ showing ”) to 
the possibility of exploiting lexical 
sets to achieve a close or loose tex- 
ture in poetry, and to the use of 
words of different semantic depth tn 
create or dissipate impact. 

Dr Gradon's debt to modern 
linguistic studies is acknowledged in 
the copious footnotes. A short 
glossary nf the critical terms in- 
volved is provided at the end of the 
book, hut i Is usefulness is reduced 
by the lack of page references ; the 
definitions in tnemsclves mean little 


without the context in which they 
are distinguished and explained. 
However, the way in which these 
terms are brought to bear on 
medieval literature yields many ex- 
citing results, both in the introduc- 
tion, and, for example, in the com- 
ment$ of the final chapter on the 
lyrics of Charles of Orleans} and Mr- 
dcvelopment of aureate diction in 
late medieval style. It is therefore 
a pity that iu the intervening chap- 
ters they tend to disappear from the 
discussion for long stretches. This 
is particularity so in the chapter on 
literary structures, which discusses 
the way that Old and Middle English 
literature is unified thematically 
rather than narratively — by 
“ pattern " rather- than “ plot ; a 
chapter full of sensible comment, 
but one where botb the method used 
and its results are less original than 
those found elsewhere in the book. 
The freshness of approach is at other 
times destroyed" by the urge to 
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document exhaustively, as In the 
chapter on literary echoes, where 
the poem “Quia Amore Langueo” 
disappears completely behind Ihe 
.piled-up evidence for the Tradition of 
writing on human and spiritual love. 

This is regrettable, since it is In 
particular analysis that the book so 
often excels, as in the comments on 
the kind of mood’ created by the 
use of the supernatural in Sir Orfeo 
or in Malory, in the chapter on 
romance, or— in the chapter on 
medieval realism— the analysis of 
different versions of the pear-tree 
story to show the relation between 
greater particularization and veri- 
similitude (which are not quite what 
one would assume). Dr Gradon is 
at her best in writing of allegory; 
in the chapter on “The Allegorical 
Picture” she argues interestingly 
against Lhe traditional critical oppo- 
sition of symbolism and allegory, 
provides detailed and penetrating 
analyses of various types of- allegori- 
cal writing, and her criticism of 
Piers Plowman and The Parlement 
of Foules is refreshingly novel in its 
approach. The final chapter returns 
to the topic in considering the flat- 
ness of law medieval allegory, which 
abandons not only the vividness, but 
also the polysemous character of 
Chaucer and Langland. 

The density of argument and of 
illustration means that this is, for 
most of the time, a difficult book to 
read, and there are too many 
attempts to survey a whole literary 
tradition in a couple of sentences 
choked with information. But it is 
also a book which engages the 
reader in hard thinking to an un- 
usual degree, and at every stage is 
rich in' material and ideas. 


With the appearance of lhe middle 
volumes ihe trilogy on the Renais- 
sance in Artliuud's Literature fran- 
caise series is now complete, and 
cnincldcn tally I. D. McFnr lane's 
volume on die same period 
comes in join Hcnn"s Liter - 
«ry History of Prance scries. 
Neither enterprise has anything to 
fear from comparison. The French 
volumes are rather bulky, but with 
their spacious typography and good 
illustrations are physically more 
attractive than the English, which, 
though usefully compact, is a little 
cramped and lias no pictures. 
Quantitative comparison Is rather 
misleading, because of different 
format, but the English volume 
contains about two-thirds as much 
text as die three French altogether, 
and for a shorter period, so that in 
crudely literal terms it is good value 
for money. 

In a broader sense it soou 
becomes apparent rs one compares 
the English with the French that 
both offer excellent value, but iu 
soinewhtit different currencies. 
Partly, of course, they are aimed at 
different reading publics, with dif- 
ferent needs arising from dif- 
ferences of national culture, but In 
a more subtle way they reflect 
complementary approaches to a 
period whose great attraction is un- 
familiarlty and variety, nnd which 
poses quite different problems 
than, say, the well-worn circuits of 
Louis XIV or the Third Republic. 

Leaving Hside textbooks primari- 
ly devised with examinations in 
view, one may expect literary his- 
tories, especially of less familiar 
periods, to give a general plan of 
the terrain, more detailed charts of 
particularly important areas, pre- 
ferably accompanied by illus- 
trations In the form of quotations or 
synopses, and then some guide to 
further corners for exploration. Iu 
his preface Professor McFarland 
warns the intending explorer that 
“ one cannot embark seriously on a 
study of Renaissance France with- 
out a competent knowledge of 
Latin, and to Phis should be added 
Italian; nor would some acquaint- 
ance with Greek, German and 
Dutch come amiss ... a famil- 
iarity with the Bible is essential”. 
This may sound like Gargantua 
writing to Pautagruel about the 
“ abysme de science ”, but, though 
it Is a little unfair to wonder how 
many teachers (let alone students) 
of the Renaissance meet these 
requirements, within his strictly 
professional ternfs of reference 
Professor McFarlane Is unquestion- 
ably right. , 

- He is right, too, to stress biblio- 
graphy so much, even giving the 
location of rare books, because the 
original book (or manuscript) Is a 
much more vital factor in Renais- 
sance studies than it Is In later 
periods. Similarly his judgments on 
prose and poetry, ideas and lan- 

S i, are clearcut and technically 
ied, without falling into 

E edaiiti^r. This, one realizes, is the 
umanist approach, demanding 
effort as the price for enjoyment, 
and applying to the French the 
criteria traditionally associated 
with the Classics. 

The French authors give a some- 
what different impression. Whereas 
only Rabelais, Ronsard and Mon- 
taigne rate a chapter to themselves 
in the English volume, no fewer 
than sixteen individual writers are 
so treated in the French. Then 
again their approach, is more fanrili- 
liar and conversational, visiting an 
ancestral estate rather than in- 
specting someone else’s stately 
home. This is inevitable; even if 
English' students bf the French 


Ul-iu is -.aiicc could bu asMum-d tu 
kiinw about tlicir nwn Tudor 
period (not to speak of the toiret- 
poiiiliiiH age in Seen land i they 
r.-mild still have too few lauihiuiKs 
m feel other than rHcii v.iili the 
Conti Menu] Renaissjuri*, and this 
makes for problems of pi-e*.'’in.i- 
lion. 

A full French volume is devoted 
to just twenty-two years of this 
Inng period, with Rnusnrri ,md Du 
Bel lay as the only big u. lilies, but 
siicli disproportion is merely 
statistical, and docs not appear in- 
ctiMgriiiiiis. The full acceptance of 
French as a cultural language for 
the elite, the creation ot' new 
tiuriilards in poetry and drama, ills 
effect of Reformation and Ctuimer- 
Reionnaiion, and of a Classical 
education soon to become norma- 
tive, ail these phenomena arc so 
decisive for ihe subsequent devel- 
opment of French history and cul- 
ture as to demand extensive treat- 
men t, and analogies nnd conse- 
quences will suggest themselves u ti- 
ll itldun a to the French reader as 
they will unt to ihe foreigner. The 
vast panorama of the Renaissance 
can only he taken in if thu eye 
focuses quite frequently oil individ- 
ual figures (and it is u great merit 
nf the French series that each 
volume ends with a section on tha 
muiu individual writers). Not only 
gianrs like Rabelais, Ronsard and 
Montaigne, but MargueriLc, Calvin, 
d'Aubign£ and many others need to 
be seen in the round. 

The third of the French volumes 
convincingly claims that the final 
decades nf the period constitute a 
crisis in the strict sense of the 
word; the dualism between continu- 
ity and ru-pture, paganism and 
Christianity, and so on, was yet (fs 
yet ?) to be resolved, and the sava- 
gery of the religious wars is only 
one symptom of a universal fever. 
Professor McFarlane puts it in 
rather more general terms when he 
speaks of the sixteenth century 
having much to offer of relevance 
to our own age. Behind the actual 
works and writers lies a turbulence 
affecting • most ordinary people. 
The marked shift iu sensibility 
from Maiot to Ronsard remained, a 
minority phenomenon, but the shift 
in social structure, re-ligiuus obser- 
vance, techniques of comm uni- 
cation very soon touched the lives 
of poet aud peasant alike, livery 
generation, every decade through- 
out the period had to cope with 
new questions, previously unvoiced, 
new solutions, .previously unima- 
gined. The ample bibliographies in 
all the volumes' show as clearly as 
oue could wish the inextricable 
links between all human interests 
and activities in an age when the 
universal man was an ideal, when 
everyone tried to do so many 
things at once, and with passion. 

It is no more sensible to divorce V 
life and letters in the Renaissance 
than in any ocher age, but because 
of the sometimes fanatical empha- 
sis laid on letters at the time it is 
legitimate, and useful, that 
someone like Professor McFarlane 
should see the library as the ulti- 
mate goal of his attentive reader, 
while the French writers invite the 
imagination to dwell more on 
towns and chateaux, wars and 
voyages, lovers and mourners as 
part of a story still continuiug, and 
recorded only in part in books. An 
age so preoccupied with ' moral 
questions admitted no absolute dis- 
tinction between Jiving and learn- 
ing: The reader will only gain from 
using both the English and French 
volumes as complementary versions 
of a complex whole.' 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


The rhythms of Russian 


By G. S. Smith 
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I lie Giund buiiivstic ”, v.’liidl i% 
coin null in two VLMsions), mid 
iihuiii iivvniy-iliioc are morc-or-luss 
inescapable phrases, such as " a 
certain so-and-so ”, which fill the 
requirements nf political " verse, 
whether sung or written. 

There seem to be two problems 
here. In, say a poem on London, 
should forms such as “The Tower 
nf London ”, or “ The Army and 
Navy Stores” be called formulas 
ami, If the poem is therefore classi- 
fied hs formulaic, does It prove 
Mint its origins are oral rather than 
literary ? More distinctive formulas 
I 11 the' Chronicle would have bol- 
stered 1 he argument. Jeffreys’? 
approach ii stimulating and Impor- 
tant, but Lhe pitfalls are Homeric. 

David Wright shows that the 
miniatures of the Rabbula Gospels 
are in the right order and to be 
dated, with the text, to 5B6. Her- 
bert Kessler discusses Paris Manu- 
script Gr 102 and tho Byzantine tra- 
dition of illustrations of the Acts of 
the Apostles. David Pingrea pub- 
lishes “a circular horoscope that 
can be dated about an hour before 
dawn of 2 September 90S”. It is of 
Constantine Porphyrogenltus him- 
self. It is a baffling document. That 
most of its predictions proved wrong 
is somehow reassuring, evidence 
even of authenticity, but “ it proves 
that the traditional physical de- 
scription of Constantine VII . . is 
in part based on the astrologer's 
report “. 

There are three field reports. 
Martin Harrison retrieves a capital 
of St Polyeuctus from Barcelona 
(how did it get there?) and Ernest 
Hawkins and Marlin Mundell pub- 
lish, probably just in time, the 
mosaic of 512 in the Jacobite 
monastery near Kartmln. Blit 
perhaps the most important contri- 
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bin inn in HOP 27 is Mil ij iiii «»1 
wei.il \f.ns' work un mnmi.ur 
hl.:'. round 1 'iilyecind Kur-.iinlii mi 
Mil* M.iiiii:i:a slunc, E ■> 1 ytil 

Maiign _ .mil Ilmr ScvcL*iii.ti.’ Tin* 

mi iilu ill I t*r links h.U'.iogi .ijiliy . Lpi- 

m.spliy, ii . 1 vc* I let's* repons <nul fielil 
■ ■I* ci vaiiuii, the sort of m.iuridi 
Miai (.in fall lu pieces in lus-.t-i 
lumls. Inn is <1 model uf v.’Imi r.ui 
Ijl* du He. 

Aiming ilie Notes, Sumavi Lyi..e 
assigns the rock-cut cisterns nt 
AfyniiUaraliisar to the Middle Ayes 
on 1 lie grounds of n single t.iml 
iibscmc) By/niuine inscripiinn, 
surely iuadeqiiHte evidence. Donald 
Nicol lies up his Caiiiacuzeiie prn- 
scipngraphy; Paul IlcLltei iiiKion 
finds a source for Dionysiii-: nf 
Founia in a Venetian title-page of 
1600, ami Nicolas Oikonomidcs pub- 
lishes two seals of Symoan Meiuph- 
rastes; they seem to bear the astro- 
logical signs which so attracted the 
great Metaphrast 

Western medieval scholars may 
be intrigued by the balance nf 
Byzantine research reflected in 
HOP 27. There is nothing on politi- 
cal, social or economic history, 
and of eighteen papers only five 
are not art historical or “ archaeo- 
logical ”. But Western nrchncolo- 
gisis may be surprised as well, for 
Byzantine " archaeology ” (In Ana- 
tolia at least) is necessarily mostly 
limited lo field observation and 
reinterpretations of earlier reports. 
Important monuments referred to 
in OOP 27, such as Christ of the 
Chalice, or St George of the Man- 
gana, are badly recorded and lost; 
the marching elephants on the 
mosaics of Seleucia Pieria and the 
great Samson floor at Mopsuestia 
are probably irrecoverable, while 
Marmaran monasteries are now 
chicken-runs- It is a frustrating 
field, where Covel’s diary and nine- 
teenth-century tourist observations 
have become primary sources. 

OOP 27 is dedicated to Father 
Francis Dvornik, to whose genial 
concern Dumbarton Oaks owes so 
much, on his eightieth birthday. 
His thirty books and 133 articles 
are listed; more have since 
appeared, and may there be many 
more. 
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Ia ' study of the history or linguistic 
thought and of die English lan : 
is gunge. Many investigations nave 
n- already been based op it, and 
IR others are in progress, notably the 
a. Dictionary of . Early Modem 
is English Pronunciation: this work 
;s could probably never We started, 
■• a -and almost certainly would be dif- 
ficult to complete, widiout.the exls- 
m . fence of Dr Alston s splendid bib- 


THE HISTORY 
OF 

THE TIMES 

published by The Times, 

4 volumes in 5, 

London 1935-1952 

1. The Thunderer in the 
Making, 1785-1841. 

2. The Tradition 
Established, 1841-1884. 

3. The Twentieth 
Century Test, 1884-1912. 

4. The 150th Anniversary 

and Beyond, 1912-1948. 2vols. 

A few sets of this work 
are still available in the 
Kraus Reprint edition. 

The price is US $170-000 
(Approximately £72-00 sterling) 

\ Ordm should be sent to : ■ 

Newspaper Archive Developments Limited, 
16 Westcote Rbad, 

Reading RG3 2DF England 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 
LIBRARIES AND 

CULTURAL ACTIVITIES DIVISION 

Applications are invited from appropriately qualified 
candidates lor ihe following posts : — 

1) ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(Children's Librarian) 

2) ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

— temporary appointment until MARCH, 1975. 

Salary AP 11/111, plus London Weighting Allowance 
currently £261 per annum. 

Application lorms and further particulars from : 
Borough Librarian and Arts Officer, London Borough 
ol Havering. Central Library. Si. Edward's Way. ROM- 
FORD RM1 3AR. 

Closing date : ?Olh November, 1974. 
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Education l. Management, 
Government Publications. 
Initial salary from £1,700, 
uccurdliig tu qualifications, 
etc. 

Application forms may be 
obtained from 

Mrs. D. L. Gyford 
Personnel Officer 
Engineering Industry 
Training Board 
P.O. Box 14S 

41 Clarendon Hoad. WMford 
Hertfordshire IV Dl 1HS 
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Classified Advertisements: 


The Times Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
under the following headings ; 


Appointments 


Other Categories 


Librarians Books & Prints 

Public 4 University - Business Services 
Educational ■ Personal 

Oltier Appointments Vacant ForSqie & Wqnled 
Appointments Wanted 


Festivals 

Lectures & Meetings 
Literary 

Theatres & Exhibitions 


40p a line (minimum i20p), box number 15 p 

Rates: 


L*alherha*d Food R.A. 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

LEATHERHEAD 
FOOD RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 

has a vacancy for an Assistant 
Libradan m Its modern, wall- 
equipped Library ailualed In a 
very pleasant surrounding. Ex- 
perience. profitably In a Tech- 
nical Library Is more Important 
than format qualifications. Know- 
ledge U D.C. and Anglo-Amoil- 
cen Cataloguing Rules essen- 
tial. Interest In mechanised 
systems destrabla. Flexible 
working hours. Good social 
faclllilea. 

Applications lo Miss A. Mlllldge, 
tnlofmatlcn Olltcai. Laalheihead 
Food Research Assoaialloti. 
Randalls Road. Lealheihead. 
Surrey Telephone Leather head 
78761. 


London Borough 
of Croydon 

Applications are invited 
for die post of : 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

CENTRAL 
LENDINC LIBRARY 

Librarians’ Scale— £ 1,797 
to £2,799 a year, incltid- 
nig London Weighting, 
plus threshold payments. 
Commencing salary ac- 
cording to experience and 
qualifications, with a 
minimum of £2,. 116 for a 
Chartered Librarian. 

Further particulars from 
the Chief Librarian, Cen- 
tral Library, Katharine 
Street, Croydon CR9 1ET. 
Closing date, 22nd Nov- 
ember, 197-1. 


School oTuhrarianahip H ' ah " Ed “““°* 

appointment lo fhe^oKln^Ectu're^?; ,lhra,ifi, ' s 

Lecturer II 

in Classification and Cataloguing 

Possession of a university degree would h* . 
recontmendalion. 7 wou,a ‘ 

Salary : £3,051 -£3.825 plus current threshold oxym- 
Application form and further details from The EE 
(Room No 21). Eating Technical College » TES 
Road, Ealing W5 5R F W (addressed ffcap anSK 
pleasa). Tel. 579 4111, ext. 287. v ^ 

Closing dale : 22nd November, 1974. 



EDUCOT1 


Cumbria County Council 

Assistant Archivist 

iiumm 

plus threshold payments, currently II 67.04 

(o be responsible to the Assistant County Archivist 
lor the day to day provision of an archive service 
In Barrow and lo help in the development ol 
education services in the area. 

Applicants must have an honours degree preferably 
in modern history, a diploma in Archive Administra- 
tion, and two years' experience in Archives. 

The appointment is based at Barrow, conveniently 
situated for Ihe Lake District. 

Removal expenses up to £150 payable. Super- 
annuation scheme. Medical clearance. 

Further particulars and application forms, returnable 
wilhln 14 days of this advertisement, from Ihe 
County Archivist. The Records Office, The Castle. 
Carlisle CA3 BUR. 

A. Fraser, 

Director ol Legal and Administrative Services. 


fPOI NTMEMTS 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

Branch 

Librarian 

£3,629— £4,001 p.a. (SOI) 

i cu8 ii(!ed librarian will be needed when the 
•tint post holder retires In January, 1075. 

Assistant 

Librarians 

£1,964— £2,615 p.a. (AP 1/2) 

.rancres oxlsl at South Woodfoid (Chlldien's Sec- 
-d| and Fullwell Cross Libraries commencing 
tty according to qualifications and experience, 
fcnjage facilities and assistance with removal ex- 
jtan available. 

Wulion forms and lull details trom: The 
iiju qh Librarian, Central Library, Onklleld Road, 
:rt, Essex. 

thing dele : 23rd November. 


TION, LIBRARIES DIVISION 


ant 

£2,880-£3,201 

>t £281 London Weighting, 
u cuirenl Threshold payments. 

t above appointment Will be initially to assume 
y as Mcond-in-cluirge ut the busy Walllng- 
Library. This Library has lending, roference, 
lk. children's and picliue lending aorvices. 
ttpen Issuing Is in operation nnd cnmpuleiloed 
installation i& inimlnonl. 
on forms and further details obtainable from 
Ubrarlan, Central Library, Manor Park Road. 
Surrey. Tel. 01-642 9536. 
dale 25th November, 1974. 


rfinOTn HArni^ncr.Ti^HrrTak’j 


Librarian Trainees 

£1,989— £2,568’ 

The positions are particularly suitable lor. 
school students, who have passed their Part 2 m 
nation, and are in need ol practical training ana 
perience prior to registration as Associates or 
Library Association. 

"Plus £167 p.a. threshold. . 

Application forms quoling Ref. TLS ffom Ihe d° 
Librarian. West Hill District Library. West HJ. »» 
1RZ (01-874 1143). Closes 18th December. 

LONOON BOROUGH OF - 

Wandsworth 



Order Form 

Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy f« 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rates : 40p per line (Min. 120p) Box Number 15p Extra 


PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
LEARNING RESOURCES CENTRE 

Assistant Librarian 

| (Cataloguing) 

I-:,: £2,055— £2,538 

(for Chartered Librarians) 

weani!!! 8 ! lm f' ,Bd lr0rT i suitably qualified Librarians 
mu«j .k" lf ? B Bibliographical Services Division. 


^ ,A,C - R - and 18th ed. Dewey an advantage, 
'bahiuifm . « nd application forms available from 
^ F vmn!i r ‘ Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake 
^tnJdTfu 8AA - lo whom applications should 
i 5 lh November, 1974. 




NAME 


ADDRESS. 


JLWiouth polytechnic f 

1 fe «RNlNG RESOURCES CENTRE % 

] Deputy librarian I 

£3|837 4 £4,824 p.a. ? 

< ^ 1 Re-sdvertlsemcni ) ’/ 

rfSflfi'nfrt lst . JMWWY. »75. Involves the dallv ^ 
* v^rcti re nt q ' hie Lihrary Divisions of the LearninR X 
i £'^30 iiirr-nr Cu r r / ent book ru mi is £82,000. ami % 
Ni'es pin?2. ry A new 5.U0U sq. in. Learning % 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED 


ISSUE DATE/5. 


ORDERS and BOX REPLIES TO : Classified Advertisement Deph g. 
The Literary Supplement, New Printing House Square. London WCW 
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TRAINING OFFICER 

S02 — C3,573-£3,939 plus threshold 

payments 

The impending move of John Hinks to Leicester- 
shire as Assistant County Ubrarlan ( Develop mem. 
Training and Personnel) creates e vacancy lor 
a suitably experienced and imaglnalive Chartered 
Librarian lo loin Birmingham Publlo Libraries as 
Personnel and Training Oflicer. 

This is a key poal (n one ol the country's largest 
metropolitan library systems. The Personnel end 
Training Officer is a member of Ihe Management 
Team. Duties include recruitment, training and 
welfare of staff including organization ot the 
Management Training Programme. 

Mortgage facilities are available. A casual-user car 
allowance is payable. 

Further Information and application form obtainable 
from : 

City Librarian, 

Central Library. 

Birmingham B3 3HQ 
or by telephoning, 021-235 3370. 

Closing date lor applications : two weeks Irom the 
appearance ol this advertisement. 


TEESS1DE POLYTECHNIC 


(LECTURER II SCALE) 

SCIENCE 

The Library ol the Teesside Polytechnic requires a 
Senior Libraiian to lill a newly created post of Sec- 
tion Librarian (Science). Applications are Invited 
liom graduates with u good honours degree In a 
scientific or technical Held nnd preferably also v/illi 
postgraduate or Library or information qualifications. 
Some practical knowledge ol and experience with 
Computer Library and Information methods would be 
an additional advantage, as would knowledge ol 
mortem languages. 

Salary lange £2,700/£3.474 (Burnham FE Scale. Lec- 
turer II with NJC conditions for holidays and hours). 
For a suitably qualified candidate, appointment may 
be made above the minimum of the scale. 

Application forms and further details available from 
Staffing Section, Teesside Polytechnic, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland TS1 3BA. 


St. Mary’s College of Education 

Strawberry Hill 
Twickenham 

Assistant 

Librarian 

Qualified Librarian required for this 
College Library in pleasant London 
suburb. Students awaiting part 11 re- 
sults considered. Soale A.P.2 plus 
London Weighting. Apply Tutor-Lib- 
rarian. 


yj UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF GERMAN 

Aoolications are Invited lor appointment to this Chair, 
which will fall vacanl on 1st October. 1975. 

Further information : may be obtained from: 

THE SECRETARY TO THE COLLEGE 

west theatre 
TRINITY college 
DUBLIN 2 

Formal applications should. II possible, reach Ihe 
Secretary before 

FRIDAY, 13th DECEMBER, 1074 
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A CHALLENGING 
J0BP 

A CHANGE OF 
SCENE? 

Apply now tor the shmed post ol 

Schools/Children’s 

Librarian 

Thfs Is a challenging post, which will offer career 
opportunities end a chance to widen Ihe experience 
of the young professional of either sex who will be 
appointed. Duties wiFI be shared between Ihe County 
Library Schools Department, Newport, and the Chijs- 
brooke High School, about one mile away. 

Salary: Librarians 
£1 ,536— £2,538 por annum 

Further details end application lorms available Irom 
L J Mllchcll. BA, FLA, Diroclor ol Cultural Services, 
County Library Headquarters, Parklurrst Road, New- 
port, IW PO30 5TX. 

Closing Data : Tuesday 26 November 1574 


County of Cleveland 

COUNTY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

KIRBY COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

Rumnn Road. Middlesbrough, Cleveland 

College Librarian 

£1,53B-£2,536 according to experience and qualifica- 
tions 

rim aucco9hiul candidate will t» responsible lor the oiflanlsnilon 
and control or the College Library. Opportunities lo gain teaching 
experience will be given. 

Application lorms lor Ihfa poet may be obtained Irom fho 
Principal el Ihe college to whom lltoy should be relumed hy 
IHlli Norambor, 1 #H. 

COUNTY LEISURE AND AMENITIES DEPARTMENT 
Cleveland County Libraries 

Music Librarian 

E2,187-£2,538 

Senior Assistants 

(2 posts) £1,536-£2,538 according to quail I (cations 
Appllcetlone ere Invited Irom suitably quel llled pereone lor the 
above posit Th* Mnalo Librarian will ba largely concerned wild 
an expanding collnoilon or recorded music and Ihe eanlor 
asBlatenir are required lor lending aer vices. 

Application lor me and further panic u la ra may be obtained Iron 
The Coun1> Librarian, Central Library, Victoria Square, Middles- 
brough, to whom completed lorms enould be returned by aiel 
November, 1S7* , 

In approved eseoa, linen del easlalanco with household removal 
expenses will be available, and The Council may provide mortgage 
faclllilea. Temporary housing accommodation may be available In 
approved cases, wilhln the County araa. 

In addition lo the above salary scalee there will bo a threshold 
payment. 


AN OPPORTUNITY WITH BRADFORD . 

LIBRARIAN 

(YOUNG PEOPLE'S SERVICES) 

UP TO £3/368 p.a. 

Including threshold agreement 

An enthusiastic Chartered Librarian Is required- to join 
(he team providing a library service to the Wharfedale 
Area (based on llkley) of Metropolitan Bradford 
Libraries. The successful candidate will be responsible 
for the service lo children through publlo service 
points, an outreach programme of activities .and 
provide a school library service lo first and 
mfddfe schools. 

For further details telephone Mr. D. Gadsby, Area 
Librarian, llkley 2721, or write to the Stalling and 
Development Officer, Central Library, Princes Way, 
"Bradford BD1 INN, Yorkshire, quoting post reference 
EA 12174 (Lib) /TLS on the envelope. 

^ - 

City of Bradford Metropolitan Council 
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